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Introduction 


The first world war of modern history had 
been the great struggle in which black men 
fought on the Coromandel and red men 
scalped each other by the shores of the 
Mississippi, while in Europe Frederick the 
Great of Prussia robbed a neighbour he had 
promised to defend. Macaulay’s famous 
characterisation of the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-1763) was justified, but the next 
extensive conflict between the powers was 
on an even greater scale. During the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars, which occu- 
pied a whole generation (1793-1815), with 
but one short break from 1801 to 1803, 
battles raged not only from the Kremlin at 
Moscow to the harbour of Corunna and 
from the coasts of Ireland to the walls of 
Jericho, but extended to the River Plate in 
South America, to the Cape of Good Hope 
in South Africa and to the islands of the 
South Pacific. Napoleon I, a conqueror 
whose ambitions knew no bounds and 
whose ruthlessness had no limits, 
abandoned one of his armies in Palestine, 
sent another to die of fever on the island of 
Santo Domingo in the Caribbean, and 
squandered his greatest army of all on the 
Russian steppes. He placed a brother on the 
throne of the still great Spanish empire, 
which contained the former realms of the 
Aztecs of Mexico and of the Incas of Peru, 
and extended to the Golden Gate of San 
Francisco Bay in California and the stormy 
shores of Cape Horn. Another brother he 
made king of Holland, thereby acquiring 
possessions and commitments as far distant 
as the East Indies, the great rivers of China 
and the inland sea of Japan. 

In the year 1807 when, on a richly 
decorated raft moored in the middle of the 
River Niemen, Napoleon divided the world 
into two great spheres of influence with 
Tsar Alexander I of all the Russias, he held 
at least nominal sway over the greater part 
of it and still coveted the rest. It is true that 
he had been turned back in the Middle East 
on his way to emulate (and hopefully to 
Surpass) Alexander the Great in India, that 
he had given up his master plan to reconquer 
New France from the Mississippi Valley 
(the western part of which, with the port of 
New Orleans and the frontier outpost of 
St Louis, he won back from Spain blood- 
lessly, bya dictated treaty in 1800) and had 
sold Louisiana (which then extended to the 
Rocky Mountains) to Thomas Jefferson’s 
United States for a song in 1803. But if he 
could bring Britain to her knees by his 
economic sanctions the way to India might 
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again be open to him, and if he could em- 
broil the United States with the government 
of King George III in a ‘Second War of 
Independence’ which would fatally weaken 
both, he might still win back Louisiana and 
Canada. French power would then extend 
overland to the Pacific right across the 
North American continent and touch the 
outposts of Russian Alaska that were 
established in northern California in 1812. 

But Napoleon's dream of World Con- 
quest, when forty centuries of history looked 
down upon his armies on the eve of the 
Battle of the Pyramids in 1799 and when he 
haggled insincerely with Czar Alexander on 
that raft on the Niemen in 1807, had shrunk 
by 1815 to the even more insincere ‘great 
European Confederation’ of the Acte Addi- 
tionnel of the Hundred Days. After the final 
disaster of Waterloo, his dream was to end 
in the stark reality of a few square miles 
of the remote South Atlantic island of 
St Helena. The man who had been too big 
for all of Europe to contain him was now 
banished into exile, too dangerous to be 
allowed to live within thousands of miles of 
his native continent. There on St Helena he 
ate his heart out in futile and furious self- 
recrimination and died of a cancer of the 
stomach at the age of 51. 

In this volume Professor Horsman has, 
with much skill and considerable restraint, 
traced the fall of Napoleon I from his great 
estate of 1807 to his meagre acres of 1815. 

No man in history, perhaps, was more 
different from Napoleon in temperament 
and in his impact on the world than was 
Thomas Jefferson, who became president of 
the United States in 1801, and who lived 
until 1826, the fiftieth anniversary toa day of 
the publication of the American Declaration 
of Independence, which he had drafted. 
Jefferson and Napoleon Bonaparte could 
never have met, for Jefferson returned from 
his embassy in France to America perman- 
ently in the year 1789 when Napoleon, still a 
youth of twenty, had not yet embarked upon 
his meteoric career. Had they met they 
would have had little in common. The 
swarthy whiplash-smart little Corsican who 
could usually manage to get anything for 
himself wholesale—armies, alliances, 
crowns, tribute, mistresses—would have 
had little time for the tall, diffident, red- 
headed philosopher-statesman, who 
pondered every move he made in his life 
and who truly believed in the rights of man. 
Jefferson was a man of peace who cut the 
United States army and navy to the bone, 
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even in the midst of a world in turmoil, and 
who most reluctantly brought himself to 
challenge British and French arrogance 
through economic sanctions which he ferv- 
ently, if over-optimistically, hoped would 
bring those two governments to reason, for 
to him what was reasonable was also right. 

Napoleon pretended to mollify the United 
States, while in fact continuing to operate 
the Berlin Decrees with full rigour, but the 
more stiff-necked British were too tardy in 
withdrawing the Orders in Council to avoid 
the unsatisfactory war of 1812 with the 
United States under James Madison, 
Jefferson's successor as president. Professor 
Horsman, a leading authority on that war, 
sums up its causes, its significance and its 
consequences, in a masterly fashion. Since 
1815 the two countries have never been at 
war, nor indeed has Britain been at war 
with France. One Napoleonic war was 
enough and one war of 1812 was too many. 

The United States, her independence 
reinforced and reassured, ceased after 1815 
to be a new nation struggling to exist, and 
within a generation had already become a 
considerable power in the world. She took a 
defiant and successful diplomatic stand 
against threatened European interference in 
the New World by her Monroe Declaration 
of 1823, and again in 1846, when she blood- 
lessly won undisputed sway over the Oregon 
country up to the forty-ninth parallel at the 
expense of Great Britain, who, up to then, 
through the Hudson Bay Company, had 
dominated the greater part of that disputed 
region. In the war with Mexico, which she 
engineered to further her expansionist ambi- 
tions in the once-Spanish borderlands, she 
secured (not without a fierce struggle but 
with comparative ease) the remainder of 
what is now the United States beyond the 
Rockies as far as the Pacific, and also 
obtained Mexico's recognition of the 
annexation of Texas. 

Professor Horsman traces the increasing 
purposefulness and the rising aggressiveness 
of the United States from the prosperous 
but peaceful—both in domestic and foreign 
affairs—‘Era of Good Feelings’ of James 
Monroe and John Quincy Adams, through 
the much more brash and truculent “Age of 
Jackson'—a new type of president, much 
closer to the common man in his views and 
his actions than the Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts aristocrats of the “Age of the 
Founding Fathers'—when already hallowed 
institutions like the incorruptible Supreme 
Court of James Marshall and the less vener- 


able and much more vulnerable Second 
United States Bank of Nicholas Biddle 
were challenged by Jacksonian democracy. 
The Jacksonian tradition, once established, 
dominated American politics, with only two: 
minor setbacks (in 1840 and 1848), until 
a new party, a party of opposition to any 
further extension of slavery, arose in the 
mid-fifties to challenge the Democrats 
(fatally divided by this time on the Slavery 
issue), and to put its nominee into the 
White House, in the person of Abraham 
Lincoln, in 1861. 

The Civil War which followed was a 
tragedy for the American nation but one 
which shook without breaking it. The 
people of the eleven seceding states and their 
sympathisers in the border states between 
North and South were outnumbered in 
manpower and greatly exceeded in 
economic resources by the Union under 
Lincoln. They fought a forlorn if heroic 
struggle after some early successes had 
aroused false optimism in the Confederacy 
and won it sympathy and support abroad 
that the Northern government greatly re- 
sented. Never have the United States and 
Great Britain been closer to war since 1815 
than over the Trent Affair toward the end of 
1861, but restraint and statesmanship on 
both sides succeeded in resolving the crisis. 

The United States emerged from the war 
of 1861-65 stronger and more powerfully 
knit as a nation than she had entered it. The 
situation was very different, unfortunately, 
in a majority of the countries of Latin 
America, which had won their independence 
from Spain and Portugal in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. With one or two 
signal exceptions such as the empire of 
Brazil, which was ruled over by a branch of 
the House of Braganza until 1889, these 
countries had been wracked by revolution 
and civil war ever since the heroic but short- 
lived age of the Liberators—men like 
Morelos and San Martin and Bolivar—had 
deteriorated into an era of petty dictators, 
military coups and savage internecine strife. 
In nineteenth-century Latin America the 
picture is as confusing to the student of 
history as, by and large, it is clear-cut in the 
United States of America. Some countries, 
such as Mexico under Porfirio Diaz, made 
great economic progress, but at the expense 
of political liberty. Others achieved demo- 
cratic institutions before they had received 
the political education to use them wisely, 
and tended to fall back into the hands 
of military juntas and political dictators 


after experiencing periods of sheer anarchy. 

It is impossible to generalise about the 
score of countries which comprised nine- 
teenth-century Latin America and Professor 
Horsman has wisely not attempted to do so. 
He has given a succinct picture of the 
changing political and economic fortunes of 
these countries individually, and has left 
them on the threshold of the twentieth 
century more full, in most cases, of hope 
than of achievement. In the twentieth 
century many of them have gone a long way 
toward justifying that hope. and several of 
them, such as Mexico and Argentina and 
Brazil, now have the international prestige 
and importance that the United States did 
not achieve until after 1865. 

A man even less like Napoleon than 
Thomas Jefferson, the homespun, slow- 
spoken, family man called Abraham 
Lincoln was to pilot the United States 
through the greatest crisis of her history into 
the calmer historical waters he himself was 
not to live to experience. In 1865 as in 1815 
an era of peace and progress was needed if 
government of the people, for the people 
and by the people was not to perish from 
this earth. 
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Europe after the Congress of Vienna. The 
Congress, which was one of the most 
important conferences in European history, 
had the task of remaking the continent after 
the downfall of Napoleon. 
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The fall of Napoleon 


The Continental System; Napoleon's power at its peak; the disastrous Russian campaign ; 
the collapse of the French Empire; Napoleon abdicates and Louis XVIII comes to power ; 
the Congress of Vienna; Napoleon's banishment to St Helena. 


During the period from the renewal of war 
between France and England in May 1803 
to the end of 1807 Napoleon reached the 
height of his power. Although England's 
naval victory at Trafalgar in October 1805 
gave her control of the seas, Napoleon 
became supreme on land. Later that year he 
defeated the Austrians at Ulm and 
Austerlitz, in 1806 he crushed the Prussians 
at Jena and Auerstedt, and in June 1807 he 
triumphed over the Russians at Friedland. 
The settlements he imposed as a result of 
these victories gave him control of much of 
Europe, and a position of immense power. 


The new Europe 


Since 1803 the map of Europe had been re- 
drawn. At the beginning of 1805 Napoleon 
created the kingdom of Italy with himself as 


its monarch, and after Austerlitz Austria 
had been forced to enlarge the new kingdom 
by ceding Venetia to it; at the same time she 
hadlost the Tyrol and Vorarlberg to Bavaria 
as well as a number of smaller possessions. 
Inthesummer of 1806 Napoleon created the 
Confederation of the Rhine, of which the 
main members were Bavaria, Württemberg, 
Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Berg. In the 
same year Emperor Francis of Austria 
abdicated as Holy Roman Emperor, and in 
1807 a further reconstruction of Germany. 
took place with the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Westphalia. 

By 1807 both Italy and Germany were for 
the most part organised to suit Napoleon, 
and after defeating the Russians at 
Friedland in June 1807 the French emperor 
met with Tsar Alexander of Russia to 
allocate spheres of influence in Europe. 


They signed the treaties of Tilsit on a raft in 
the River Niemen. Apart from Alexander's 
recognition of the Duchy of Warsaw and 
other territorial changes, the basic agree- 
ment was made in secret: Alexander 
promised to ally himself with Napoleon 
against Great Britain if the British did not 
agree to make peace. 


The Continental system 


Napoleon had resolved that if Great Britain 
controlled the seas and was invulnerable to 
invasion, then he would defeat her by com- 
mercial means. By closing the ports of 


Napoleon receives the keys of Vienna on 
13 November, 1805 after his victory at Ulm 
a month earlier. ( Musée de Versailles.) 
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Europe to British shipping and goods, 
Napoleon believed that he would bring 
about the collapse of Great Britain's com- 
mercial and financial prosperity. In enforc- 
ing this system Napoleon alienated 
influential opinion within the areas he 
already ruled, and he embarked on danger- 
ous campaigns to force other regions to 
exclude British trade. The French emperor's 
efforts to ruin Great Britain commercially 
were to help bring about his own ultimate 
downfall. But at the close of 1807 the weak- 
nesses of the Continental System were still 
not apparent. Napoleon reigned supreme. 
Europe was at his feet, and no one could 
have prophesied that within seven yedrs his 
great empire would lie in ruins. 


Austria 


In spite of three defeats at the hands of the 
French in little over ten years and the great 
expansion of Napoleonic power, the 
Austrians by 1808 were again ready to 
attempt to defeat the ruler of Europe. Their 
natural desire for revenge and their hatred 
of Napoleon were stimulated by the events 
in the Iberian peninsula. In November 1807 
French troops conquered Portugal, causing 
the Portuguese royal family to flee to Brazil, 
and in March 1808, when a French force 
marched on Madrid, an internal revolt 
forced the Bourbon king, Charles IV. to 
abdicate. Napoleon soon gave the Spanish 
throne to his brother Joseph. The Habsburgs 
had good reason to fear a ruler who could 
deal so summarily with the royal families of 
the Iberian peninsula. Moreover, the 
Spanish people were demonstrating that 
resistance to the French was possible. In 
May 1808 the population of Madrid rose 
against the new French rulers, and the 
French found themselves drawn into ex- 
tensive guerrilla warfare. 

If Austria could wage war successfully 
her previous losses could be restored. and 
there was a growing belief in the country 
that the Austrian army was now much 
Stronger and might well be capable of 
defeating Napoleon. Since the disasters of 
1805 the leadership in reforming the 
Austrian army had been taken by Archduke 
Charles, brother of Emperor Francis, and 
by the new Chancellor, Count Johann 
Philip von Stadion. The reforms had pro- 
duced a marked improvement in the regular 
army, which was augmented by the creation 
of an enthusiastic reserve army by 1808. 
Stirred by the events in Spain, the Austrians 
were again becoming ready to risk combat 
with the French. 


Thecampaigns of 1808 and 1809 


Napoleon was quickly discovering that it 
Was easier to create a great empire than to 
maintain it. In the summer of 1808 he con- 
demned the Austrian rearmament, and once 
again arranged to meet Tsar Alexander in 
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Above: the French 24th Infantry Regiment, 
under the command of General Augereau, 
leaves Frankfurt in 1809. Augereau gave 
his support to Louis XVIII in 1814. 
(Historisches Museum, Frankfurt.) 

Left: Francis I of Austria, the father of 
Napoleon's second wife, Marie-Louise. He 
presided over the Congress of Vienna which 
remade Europe after Napoleon's defeat. 

( Schónbrunn, Vienna.) 
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an effort to cement Franco-Russian friend- 
ship before embarking on an expedition 
which he hoped and expected would crush 
Spanish resistance. His meeting with the 
Tsar at Erfurt was unproductive. Alexander 
avoided making any major promises to 
Napoleon. showing far less admiration for 
him than he had at Tilsit in 1807; he gained 
an ally in the French statesman Talleyrand 
who now showed himself willing to work 
secretly against Napoleon. Both Alexander 
and Napoleon were accustomed to daily 
flattery and found it difficult to compromise 
their dignity by yielding supremacy. 

Although Napoleon took personal com- 
mand in Spain late in 1808, his efforts 
produced no conclusive result, and early in 
1809 he returned to Paris to prepare for a 
campaign against the Austrians. 

In the early months of 1809 Napoleon 
waited for Francis I to make the first move. 
In Austria troops were flocking to the 
colours with considerable enthusiasm, but 
the Austrians could expect little aid from 


outside. The other German states either 
remained neutral or indeed actually fought 
on the side of the French, and Great Britain 
could offer no direct aid. She did promise a 
diversionary movement in the north, but the 
disastrous Walcheren expedition came too 
late to be of any use even in diverting French 
attention from the main scene of operations. 

The campaign began early in April 1809 
when Archduke Charles advanced into 
Bavaria. Napoleon reacted with speed and 
confidence. By mid-April he had arrived in 
the vicinity, and at the battles of Abensberg 
and Eckmühl drove the Austrians back. On 
12 May the French entered Vienna, and a 
week later crossed to the north bank of the 
Danube to attack the Austrian army. In the 
two-day battle of Aspern and Essling the 
Austrians succeeded in repulsing the French 
forces: they withdrew to the island of 
Lobau. Losses had been severe on both 
Sides: the French suffered nearly 0 
casualties and the Austrians themselves 
several thousand more. 
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After this bloody engagement there was a 
pause in the campaign while both sides 
attempted to strengthen their armies. Early 
in July, after being reinforced by Eugéne 
Beauharnais, Napoleon once again crossed 
to the north bank of the Danube. He had 
with him an army of approximately 170,000 
men to meet an Austrian army of over 
30,000 less. The French attack at Wagram 
was launched on 6 July, and although 
Napoleon carried the day it was no Auster- 
litz The Austrians put up a stubborn re- 
sistance, and both armies suffered severely. 
On 12 July the two sides concluded an 
armistice and prepared to make peace. 
Instead of gaining revenge, Austria was now 
in danger of additional losses. 


Risings against Napoleon 


While the main armies clashed near Vienna, 
the people of the Tyrol took up arms against 
the Bavarians who had gained that area at 
the Peace of Pressburg in 1805. Under 


Andreas Hofer the Tyroleans waged a 
brave struggle. Innsbruck was taken in the 
spring, and even after the Austrian defeat at 
Wagram the uprising continued until the 
end of the year. Hofer was eventually 
captured, tried by the French, and executed. 

Other signs that Napoleon faced increas- 
ing disgust at his attempt to control the 
whole of Europe came from Germany. The 
Duke of Brunswick raised volunteers to 
fight the French, took Dresden, and after 
the Austrian defeat at Wagram managed to 
escape with his army northwards across 
Germany to be taken off in British ships. 
This force, whose death’s head insignia be- 
came famous, later served in the Peninsula. 
In Prussia Major Friedrich von Schill at- 
tempted to organise a military uprising 
against the French. He took Stralsund in 
May, but was killed when the town was 
stormed by the French and the Danes. It 
was becoming all too clear that many in 


Europe regarded Napoleon as a tyrant to 
be overthrown. 


Yet, for all the heroics, and in spite of the 
greater Austrian enthusiasm, Napoleon had 
won, and in October 1809 he forced the 
Austrians to sign the treaty of Schónbrunn. 
It was a harsh peace. Napoleon never 
learned the value of moderation in victory. 
Francis I was shocked by the loss of more 
than three-and-a-half million subjects. 
Salzburg was given to Bavaria, west Galicia 
to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and 
Austrian possessions between the Save 
River and the Adriatic were taken by France 
and made part of the Illyrian Provinces. 
Austria would clearly not rest content until 
some of this territory had been regained, 
and this humiliating settlement planted the 
seeds of future wars. It was obvious that the 
new Austrian chancellor, Metternich, 
would wait for an opportunity to weaken 
France and restore Austria’s fortunes, al- 
though to help Austria he was prepared to 
work with Napoleon until the right moment 
for revenge. 
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Napoleon's marriage Above left: Napoleon with Bavarian and 
2 Wiirttemberger troops at Abensberg, April 

Having again preserved his power by 1809. (Musée de Versailles.) 
military victory, Napoleon now turned to Top: bombardment of the town of Raab, 
marriage in an attempt both to secure the Hungary. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
future of his dynasty and to ensure future Above: Napoleon at the battle of 
Austrian co-operation. It now appeared that Wagram, July 1809. The Austrians were 
his first wife Joséphine was too old to bear — completely defeated at the battle, which 
him a son, and Napoleon craved not only lasted two days. (Bibliothèque Nationale, 
immediate power but also the creation ofa Paris.) 
legitimate dynasty. Napoleon gave con- 
sideration to either a Russian or an Austrian 
marriage, and on returning from his victory 
over Austria he made the definite decision 
to divorce Joséphine. Joséphine had no 
choice; in December 1809 she had to 
Consent to Napoleon's wishes, and the 
French Senate was obliged to follow suit. 

With Napoleon casting around for a 
future empress, Metternich seized upon the 
Opportunity to ensure Austria's temporary 
safety; available as an offering was Marie 
Louise, daughter of Austrian Emperor 
Francis I. The possible religious objections 
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were overcome by Napoleon's pressure on 
the hierarchy of the French Catholic 
Church; it was agreed that the marriage to 
Joséphine could be annulled. The:marriage 
to Marie Louise took place by proxy in 
Vienna in March, and civil and religious 
ceremonies took place in France at the 
beginning of April. In an effort to create a 
legitimate dynasty Napoleon was prepared 
to use every possible illegitimate device, and 
it soon appeared that the abandonment of 
Joséphine had proved a success; within a 
few months Marie Louise was pregnant. 
The birth of a son, the King of Rome, in 
March 1811 for a time gave purpose to the 
whole hurried divorce and remarriage. but 
the joy was short-lived. 


Prussia 


While Austria yet again attempted to over- 
come Napoleon, Prussia seethed under the 
humiliation of her 1806 defeat. The French 
troops who occupied Prussia after the 
victory of Jena left only after the Prussians 
agreed to pay a huge cash indemnity and to 
maintain their army at no more than 
42,000 men. Napoleon’s unwillingness to 
deal more leniently with his defeated op- 
ponents in this case, even more than his 
harshness towards Austria, helped to 
produce internal changes which contributed 
to his eventual downfall. Prussians who had 
little faith in reform were persuaded to 
accept it as the only means by which a 
national revival could take place and the 
hated Napoleon be defeated. 

The key figures in the Prussian revival 
were the king, Frederick William III, and 
his ministers Hardenberg and Stein. After 
the events of 1806 the king had to ack- 
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nowledge that the great army and system 
created by Frederick the Great were not 
enough to cope with a revivified France 
under the leadership of a military genius. 
Inspired by Hardenberg and Stein the king 
was prepared to force reform on often 
reluctant aristocrats. 

The most practical and tangible reform 
here, as in Austria, was in the army, and this 
improvement depended on the leadership of 
two soldiers—Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. 
An attempt was made to modify a system 
which had depended for its discipline on the 
imposition of frequent punishments, aristo- 
cratic birth was no longer to be the sole 
attribute for promotion, and an attempt was 
made to induce a Prussian national pride in 
the army. Also, by training and then dis- 
charging bodies of men it proved possible to 
avoid the absolute limits on the size of the 
army established by Napoleon. 

A far-reaching internal reform was set in 
motion by the edict abolishing setfdom in 
October 1807. The ensuing land reform gave 
the Prussian peasants a much firmer stake in 
the land. Without the crisis brought about 
by Napoleon's overwhelming victories, this 
could hardly have occurred at so early a 
date. Much less far-reaching as a reform, but 
of significance, was the establishment of a 
degree of municipal independence by allow- 
ingthe local election of town officials. 

A distinctive feature of the Prussian 
revival after 1807 was the burst of intellectual 
and cultural nationalism. Ultimately, this 
was probably more important for future 
German history than for the age of 
Napoleon. The most important figure in this 
nationalistic revival was Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte, who in his famous lectures at Berlin 
in these years preached the necessity of a 


Germanic revival; a revival which would be 
based on patriotic virtue and a sense of a 
mystical German past. This was hardly the 
theme to fire the peasants, but it did create 
a ferment among the Prussian intellectuals. 
This group were also influenced by the 
activities of the Tugendbund (‘League of 
Virtue’) formed among professors at 
Königsberg. These men hoped to achieve a 
moral regeneration of the nation. 

More practical in its results was the re- 
form of the Prussian educational system 
inaugurated by Wilhelm von Humboldt. At 
the core of the reforms was the intention of 
creating a national system of education, and 
a structure was established which cul- 
minated in the new foundation of the 
University of Berlin. 

Although the German states of this age 
were fragmented and subject to the political 
and military whims of Napoleon, they had a 
remarkably fruitful intellectual and cultural 
life. In Prussia a strong emphasis was placed 
on moral regeneration, and the creation 
of a vague sense of a Prussian and German 
soul, but elsewhere the flourishing cultural 
life was less tied to nationalistic reform. 
At Weimar Duke Charles Augustus had 
gathered around him the most distinguished 
philosophers and writers in Germany, and 
Goethe made the city famous throughout 
Europe. To the south Beethoven thrilled 
Vienna. To many Napoleon's first victories 
in Germany had seemed a deliverance, à 
blow by which feudal privilege and archaic 
law were to be swept away. As the years 
passed, however, the development of 
tyranny and the constant demands for men 
and money alienated even those who had 
been his friends. 
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Top left: the palace of Schénbrunn, Vienna, 
where Napoleon II died. By the peace of 
Schénbrunn in 1809 Austria lost much 
territory to France and her allies. 

( Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna.) 
Above: Beethoven, who turned against 
Napoleon after first admiring him. He had 
intended to dedicate his Eroica symphony to 
Napoleon. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 
Left: Napoleon's son, the king of Rome, 
who was born in 1811. Napoleon had long 
hoped for an heir, and had divorced Josephine 
in the hope of fathering a legitimate son. 

( Schónbrunn, Vienna. j 
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Bottom: Goethe in 1810 (left) ۰ 
Charles Augustus of Saxe-Weimar. (Goethe 
Museum, Frankfurt.) 
Below: the Confederation of the Rhine, 
created by Napoleon in July 1806. Bavaria, 
Württemberg, Baden and other German 
states formeda federation with Napoleon as 
protector. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Below right: a party at Coblenz. Parisian 
fashions were soon aped throughout Europe. 
( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


Europe under Napoleon 


Although Austria and Prussia retained their 
identity, and even found a new burst of 
national enthusiasm under the crushing 
defeats inflicted by the French, much of 
Europe either quite happily accepted French 
rule, or had neither the power nor the allies 
to make resistance possible. Those areas 
closest to France naturally were under the 
greatest domination by the French system. 

Holland had been given to Napoleon's 
brother Louis Bonaparte in 1806, and 
French administration had not been partic- 
ularly onerous for the Dutch; indeed the 
French law and government had been an 
improvement over the old Dutch system, 
and had helped unify the country. The chief 
possibility for real conflict, as in so many 


areas of the French empire, was the attempt 
to exclude British trade by the introduction 
of the Continental System. As a major 
commercial people, the Dutch found the 
attempts to restrict their trade intolerable 
Louis showed himself willing to compromise 
and allow loopholes in the Continental 
System to placate his people, but in 1810 
Napoleon deposed him and annexed 
Holland. He also annexed the Duchy of 
Oldenburg and the Hanseatic towns of 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Lübeck to extend 
his control along the German coastline 
Denmark was not annexed, but it obeyed 
the Continental System. 

Sweden was going through turmoil in the 
period following the French-Russian agree- 
ment at Tilsit. After that settlement the 
Russians had occupied Finland. and follow- 
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ing further difficulties the Swedish King 
Gustavus IV was deposed, and his elderly 
uncle replaced him as Charles XIII. As he 
had no heirs, a group of Swedish officers 
suggested that the throne should be offered 
to Napoleon’s Marshal Bernadotte. After 
obtaining Napoleon’s permission, 
Bernadotte accepted in 1810. He quickly 
espoused the cause of Sweden, and the 
French emperor was soon to discover that 
the elevation of his marshal had made 
Sweden anything buta satellite. lone 

Napoleon was more fortunate with his 
intervention in the affairs of Switzerland. 
By the 1803 Act of Mediation he had moved 
to unify Switzerland, and to guarantee the 
reforms brought about in that country by 
the French Revolution. Napoleon took for 
himself the position of Mediator of the 


Swiss Confederation. The Swiss were to 
maintain their neutrality throughout the 
decline of Napoleon’s power, although their 
territory was violated when an Austrian 
army marched across their borders in order 
to obtain a convenient Toute for the 
invasion of France. 

Napoleon's dreams of reconstituting the 
whole map of Europe were clearly revealed 
by his attitude towards the Poles. His posi- 
tion was complicated by his attempted 
friendship with Russia after Tilsit. The 
Russians were extremely reluctant to accept 
any measures which might revive Polish 
nationalism. Yet, in spite of Russian fears, 
Napoleon in 1807 established the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw out of Prussian Poland. 
The king of Saxony was made Grand Duke 
of Warsaw, and in 1809 it was enlarged with 


Austrian territory. Napoleon had taken on 
an impossible task if he hoped both to 
encourage Polish national aspirations and 
at the same time retain the friendship of 
Tsar Alexander. 


Cracks in the empire 


In 1810 Napoleon still ruled a great empire 
and had satellites throughout Europe, but 
weak spots were becoming apparent. The 
war in the Iberian peninsula continued, 
costing French lives and giving the British 
a foothold on the continent. Throughout 
Europe, and even in France, there was dis- 
content both at the enforcement of the 
Continental System and at Napoleonic 
exactions. The French emperor himself was 
becoming more tyrannical. He was less 


Right: In this caricature Frederick the Great 
threatens Frederick William III of Prussia, 
whose armies were crushed in 1806. (Museum 
fiir deutsche Geschichte, East Berlin.) 
Below right: the death of Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia at the battle of 2 
Saalfeld, 10 October 1807. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Far right : the Russian campaign, 1812. The 
map shows the route taken by Napoleon 0 
army. Most of the troops perished in the 
terrible Russian winter. 


willing to accept advice, made more 
arbitrary decisions, and showed little 
willingness to appease any groups within his 
empire. If Napoleon hoped to establish a 
dynasty, and to create a Europe under 
French leadership, then the time had come 
for consolidation and accommodation, not 
fresh adventures, more requisitions, more 
fighting, and more deaths. Yet Napoleon 
could not be satisfied, and the cracks in the 
empire that appeared in Spain arid in the 
enforcement of the Continental System 
were soon to broaden and undermine the 
foundations of the precarious and ram- 
shackle structure that he had built from 
military victory. 


Russia 


In the five years after Tilsit the French and 
the Russians maintained an uneasy peace 
that could hardly be called friendship. The 
meeting of Alexander and Napoleon at 
Erfurt in the autumn of 1808 did nothing to 
cement a firm alliance between the two 
nations. The tsar had hoped by his agree- 
ment with Napoleon at Tilsit both to hurt 
Great Britain and to advance Russian 
ambitions in eastern Europe, but he quickly 
developed resentment against the overbear- 


ing power of the French emperor. 

A continual source of irritation was 

Napoleon’s promotion of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw. Alexander was particularly dis- 
turbed when Austrian Galicia was added to 
the Duchy after the defeat of Austria in 
1809. Although Napoleon maintained he 
had no intention of creating an independent 
Poland, Russia had ample reason to distrust 
the French assertions. Napoleon himself 
showed little concern to placate the Russian 
tsar. In December 1810 he annexed the 
Duchy of Oldenburg, although the heir- 
apparent was married to Alexander’s sister 
Catherine. Napoleon's affront to her 
husband ensured that there would be an 
influential advocate ofan anti-French policy 
with immediate access to Alexander. 
_ Tsar Alexander had also become increas- 
ingly irritated by Napoleon’s arrogance, 
and found it difficult to accept him as the 
arbiter of Europe. Alexander’s own ego was 
such that he would view with satisfaction 
any diminution of the Napoleonic glory. 

In practical terms, however, Russia's 
reluctance to enforce the Napoleonic 
Continental System became the major point 
of contention between France and Russia. 
Throughout 1810 Napoleon continued to 
hope that his restrictions on British trade 
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would bring Great Britain to disaster, but 
Alexander showed great reluctance to make 
Russia an economic satellite of the French. 
In December 1810 he issued a wkase (order) 
which restricted the importation of French 
luxury goods, and opened Russian ports to 
other shipping. It was clear that Alexander 
was ready to separate himself from the 
French connection as soon as the chance 
arose, and in 1811 the two powers began to 
prepare for war. 

Napoleon well knew the difficulties and 
dangers of a campaign into the depths of 
Russia, and he was determined that his army 
for this enterprise would be the greatest he 
had ever assembled. By. the spring of 1812 
he had gathered in Poland more than half a 
million men for his campaign. Less than 
half of these troops were French, for 
Napoleon's armies were bolstered by troops 
from allies, satellites, and conquered 
countries all over Europe; even Austria and 
Prussia had no choice but to provide troops 
for the campaign. Fired by the prospect of a 
great military victory, Napoleon, as the 
months passed, showed less and less willing- 
ness to allow for all the dangers which 
would beset any army plunging into the 
interior of Russia. Rational thoughts of 
enforcing the Continental System or ensur- 
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ing that Russia would not join the British 
were submerged in grandiose dreams of 
glory and empire. 

| Alexander at the beginning of the conflict 
! could place in the field nothing like the force 
assembled by Napoleon: the Russian tsar 
had not many more than 150,000 men to 
meet the initial French advance. He had, 
however, achieved two diplomatic successes 
before the war began: in April Napoleon's 
old subordinate Bernadotte, now heir to 
the Swedish throne, had reached an agree- 
ment with Russia, and in May the Turks 
had concluded a peace. 


The invasion of Russia 


On the night of 23 June Napoleon's army 
began to cross the Niemen river into Russia. 
He was in high hopes that he could quickly 
bring the Russians to battle, defeat them, 
and force Alexander to sue for peace. Apart 
from Napoleon's main army, separate 
wings of the attack were sent towards Riga 
and St Petersburg, and in the south the 
Austrians advanced under Prince Karl von 
Schwarzenberg. 

Napoleon's hopes of bringing the 
Russians to battle were frustrated in the 
early days of the campaign. The French 
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advance stirred unexpected depths of resist- 
ance in the Russians. The ruling classes, 
fearing the wholesale changes and reforms 
instituted by Napoleon elsewhere, naturally 
had no desire to accept any quick French 
victory. Moreover, even the Russian people, 
who logically might have been expected to 
welcome the possibilities of general changes 
in their condition, responded to the threat to 
their tsar and to mother Russia. With a 
primitive religious fervour they, like their 
rulers, were prepared to suffer great hard- 
ship to resist the desires of the French 
emperor. 

The difficulties of maintaining discipline 
and of supplying Napoleon's motley army 
proved impossible to overcome. There was 
TO great victory to maintain morale, and 
throughout the Russian campaign the deser- 
tion rate exceeded all expectations. Withina 
week the French were in Vilna, but already 
there had been difficulties in maintaining the 
flow of supplies. After more than two weeks’ 
delay, the French pressed on, reaching 
Vitebsk by the end of July. Still there had 
been no major battles, although the French 
had encountered severe resistance from the 
Russian rearguard. Again Napoleon 
delayed for two weeks. 

The Russian retreat, and their destruc- 
tion of all that might aid the French, was 
producing great consternation among the 
French generals. As the French army 
advanced farther and farther from its base, 
an increasingly large number of troops had 
to be detached to protect the lines of com- 
munication, and the task of supplying the 
main army became extremely complicated. 
Already Napoleon's generals were advising 
retreat. and Napoleon himself seemed 
unable to decide the best course to pursue. 
Although he ignored his generals and con- 
tinued to advance, his thrust into Russia 
lacked the inspiration of his earlier cam- 
paigns. His very anxiety to ensure that he 
had a large enough army to preclude defeat 
had given him a force incapable of rapid 
action. 

Napoleon's main hope now was that he 
would be able to meet and defeat the 
Russians at Smolensk. He hoped and 
expected that there the Russians would 
make a stand, and that by defeating them 
he could force Alexander to sue for peace. 
For two days his artillery bombarded the 
city, but on the night of 17 August the 
Russian general Barclay de Tolly withdrew 
along the road to Moscow with his army. 
Junot, who had been sent around Smolensk 
lo prevent the retreat, failed to arrive in 
time. Yet again the Russians escaped. 

The Russians simply did not have the 
army to make a stand at Smolensk, but in 
spite of this weakness it was becoming 
increasingly difficult for Barclay to defend 

his constant withdrawal. Although 
Napoleon feared more than anything else 
that he would be unable to bring the 
Russians to battle, Russian politicians were 


Above: the French attack on Danzig, April 
1807. 11 surrendered in May. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Top: Queen Louise of Prussia, wife of 
Frederick William III, and ardent enemy 
of Napoleon. (Schloss Charlottenburg, 
West Berlin.) 

Right: an officer of the Lutsonschen 
Freikorps. ( Museum für deutsche 
Geschichte, East Berlin. J 
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urging a battle to save Moscow. Alexander 
was persuaded to remove Barclay and 
replace him with Kutuzov, who made his 
reputation against the Turks. It was under- 
stood that Kutuzov would fight a battle in 
an effort to stop the French advance. 

A week after entering Smolensk 
Napoleon's army again pressed on towards 
Moscow. Kutuzov had determined to make 
his stand at the Moskva River, and his army 
entrenched itself near the village of 
Borodino. On 5 September the French 
encountered the Russians. Believing that he 
did not have the resources to risk dividing 
his army to flank the Russian position, 
Napoleon decided that it would have to be 
taken by a direct frontal attack. The attack 
was launched on the 7th. 

In spite of all Napoleon's hopes of a huge 
army in Russia, his actual force for the 
attack amounted only to some 120,000 men; 
the Russians had slightly more in the field. 
All day the French surged into attack 
against the Russian positions. This was no 
brilliant strategic victory on the part of 
Napoleon, buta struggle of bloody attrition. 
By the end of the day the French were in 
possession of the field, but they had suffered 
some 30,000 casualties; Russian casualties 
were over 50,000. All the talk of French 
glory, and of justice and unity for Europe, 
were revealed in their true light in the reality 
of tens of thousands of dead and dying, 
sacrificed to the vanity and ego ofa brilliant 
Corsican soldier of boundless ambition. 
Borodino was not the victory he needed. 
Although the Russians had lost practically 
half their men as casualties, they had not 
been routed or annihilated. There was still a 
Russian army. 

Moscow, however, was now open to the 
French, and Napoleon still hoped for 
Russian emissaries to announce that 
Alexander was suing for peace. But nothing 
happened. Kutuzov retired beyond 
Moscow, and Napoleon entered the city on 
14 September. It was a strange sight. Many 
civilians had followed the Russian army, 
and the French troops marched in through 
deserted streets. On the same night fire 
broke out; it was never certain whether by 
accident or design. In the following days 
fire gutted the city, and the French troops 
wandered through the deserted houses 
seizing valuables soon to be destroyed or 
discarded. Napoleon desperately needed a 
Russian request for peace. He had driven 
deep into the heart of Russia, but it was now 
September. Winter was near. Soon the snow 
would come. 


The retreat from Moscow 


For over a month Napoleon waited for the 
tsar to seek peace, but there was no news. 
There were no letters seeking terms, there 
were no emissaries. There was to be no 
peace with the French despoilers. When 
Napoleon finally decided in the middle of 
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October that he would have to retreat, it 
was too late. He still had more than 100,000 
men, but he had to find food and shelter 
before winter set in. Even before he began 
the retreat the task seemed practically hope- 
less. Morale was low, there was a shortage 
of food, there was far too little warm cloth- 
ing for an army retreating at the beginning 
of a Russian winter, and the Russians were 
ready to fall on the hated French. 

An immediate problem that faced 
Napoleon was that the road he had travelled 
from Smolensk to Moscow had been 
pillaged by the passage of the armies; 
there was no food and little shelter. The 
French army would have far more chance 
of survival along the road farther to the 
south which ran towards Kaluga, but 


Kutuzov had his army blocking that altern- 
ative route. Napoleon decided to try to 
force his way along that road, and on 
19 October the French army of some 
100,000 moved southwards out of Moscow. 
Napoleon had left men to blow up the 
Kremlin, but their inefficiency saved all of 
the important buildings. The retreating 
army moved slowly, burdened not with 
essential supplies but with loot from the 
Russian capital. When the Russians checked 
the French at Yaroslavetz on 24 October, 
Napoleon decided that he dare not risk 
attacking the whole Russian army, and 
turned north to return by the route along 
which his army had advanced. 

The first test of the French army was the 
long march along the devastated road to 
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Above left: on | January, 1806 the French 
Senate is presented with Austrian flags 
taken in Napoleon's victories of 1805. 
(Musée de Versailles. j 

Left: Weimar, made famous as a cultural 
centre throughout Europe by Goethe and his 
patron Charles Augustus. ( Goethe Museum, 
Frankfurt.) 

Above: Alexander von Humboldt, the 
famous German traveller and naturalist. His 
brother William founded the University of 
Berlin. ( National-Galerie, East Berlin.) 
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Smolensk. It was already obvious that the 
French faced complete disaster. Although 
it was not yet bitterly cold, and there was 
little snow on this section of the march, the 
French troops were already exhausted and 
hungry. They entered Smolensk on 8 
November. There was little food ; not nearly 
enough for the whole French army, which 
was rapidly becoming more an undisciplined 
mob than an organised force. They marched 
on from Smolensk after severa] days’ rest. 
The French rearguard under Ney was 
separated from the main army. In desperate 
fighting it rejoined Napoleon, but Ney lost 
over 7,000 out of a total force of 8,000 men. 

It now seemed possible that the whole 
campaign would end at the Beresina River. 
Three Russian armies amounting to over 
120,000 men were converging on the cross- 
ing. The only bridge had been destroyed, 
but the French engineers moved to the 
north and succeeded in building two tem- 
porary bridges across the icy water. Even 
yet it seemed that the whole French army 
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might well be annihilated. On 26 and 27 
November the army began to cross, but on 
the 28th troops on both banks and those 
crossing the river were under heavy fire 
from the Russians. Amid Scenes of horror 
hundreds were thrown into the water, and 
on the next day the French destroyed the 
bridges, leaving thousands of stragglers on 
the east bank. Yet 60,000 troops had 
crossed the Beresina; this had seemed 
impossible a few days before. 

In the following two weeks many thought 
they would have been better off drowning in 
the Beresina. The temperature fell to well 
below zero, and the French troops, already 
exhausted by the marching, the fighting, and 
the lack of food and warm clothing, col- 
lapsed on every side along the way. Des- 
perately the survivors struggled on to Vilna, 
hoping that there they would find food and 
shelter. They found Some, but not enough, 
and by this time the army was a rabble. In 
the middle of December Marshal Ney 
crossed the Niemen with the last of the 


Above: a celebration in Paris, November ۱ 
1807, in honour of the return of the Imperial 
Guard from its campaigns in Germany. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. ) 

Above right: the French arm ly enters 
Moscow, 14 September, 1812. The troops 
found a deserted, burning city. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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rearguard. Over 500,000 men had been used 
on the Russian campaign: fewer than 
50,000 could be reassembled in Polish 
territory. 


Napoleon returns to Paris 


Napoleon was no longer with the remnant 
of his army when it crossed the Niemen out 
of Russia. On 5 December, after previously 
dictating a bulletin announcing his defeat. 
he set out with all possible speed for Paris. 
The reason for his haste was to re-establish 
his position in France, and to demonstrate 
that he had not died on the Russian 
campaign. He had heard of the conspiracy 
of General Claude Francois de Malet, who 
for a brief time had remarkable success in 
Paris by announcing that Napoleon was 
dead. Although Malet was soon taken and 
shot, Napoleon was shocked to discover 
that no one had rallied around Marie 
Louise and his son, the king of Rome. 
He travelled rapidly to Paris to establish 


his own position and that of his dynasty; 
he arrived at the French capital on 18 
December. 

In 1808, when Napoleon had been at the 
height of his achievements. it had seemed 
that the only blemishes on the whole fabric 
of French European power had been the 
uprising in the Iberian peninsula and the 
discontent caused by Napoleon's deter- 
mination to crush the British through the 
use of the Continental System. By 1812 
these minor blemishes had become gaping 
holes. Enforcement of the Continental 
System had caused resentment through 
much of Europe and in France itself, and 
had helped to send Napoleon on his dis- 
astrous expedition into Russia. The little 
regarded uprising of the Spaniards had in 
four years been transformed into a major 
conflict, constantly draining French troops 
and resources. 

In 1812, while Napoleon pushed into 
Russia, Wellington had defeated the French 
at Salamanca in July, and for a time 


occupied Madrid. The French had found it 
impossible to suppress the Spanish uprising 
and throw the British from the peninsula. 
With the loss of a huge army in Russia. 
Napoleon was now at bay. 

Itis difficult to summon sympathy for the 
French emperor in 1812. The thousands 
upon thousands of men who had died or 
had been maimed on the battlefields of 
Europe had perished largely because of 
Napoleon's overwhelming ambition and his 
refusal to set reasonable limits to his power. 
In Russia there had been too large and un- 
wieldly a French army, it had been inade- 
quately supplied, and no proper precautions 
had been taken against the dangers of 
campaigning in a Russian winter. The 
emperor returned neither frost-bitten nor 
hungry. but men from all over Europe were 
left frozen in the snows of Russia. 
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The turn of the tide 


Such had been the effect of Napoleon's 
crushing victories since 1805 that even after 
the disasters of 1812, those European 
powers who had suffered from his military 
genius were reluctant to send their armies 
into the field against him. Many did, how- 
ever, take the opportunity to sever the 
French alliances into which they had been 
forced. 

The Prussians, who had been engaged on 
the northern wing of the advance into 
Russia, hated the French for earlier humilia- 
tions, and on 30 December General Yorck, 
who had commanded the Prussian con- 
tingent on the Russian invasion, signed the 
convention of Tauroggen with the Russians. 
Frederick William of Prussia was still un- 
decided whether to throw his country fully 
into the conflict against Napoleon, but 
once he was sure that the Russians intended 
to press on into Germany against the 
French, he was willing to sign an agreement 
with Alexander; this was accomplished by 
the treaty of Kalish on 27 February. In the 
middle of March Frederick William 
formally declared war against France. 

While a variety of European powers were 
trying to decide what to do, the Russians 
in the first months of 1813 were advancing 
to the Elbe. The French under Eugéne 
Beauharnais left garrisons in key Prussian 
defence points, but the main body of troops 
had no choice other than to retreat while 
the Russians moved into Germany. 

This steady advance of the Russians 
helped to bring another country on to the 
side of Napoleon's opponents. Since assum- 
ing the control of Sweden Bernadotte had 
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shown no inclination to act as a satellite of 
Napoleon. In spite of Napoleon’s desires, 
the Swedes had not taken part in the 
invasion of Russia in 1812. At the beginning 
of March 1813 Bernadotte agreed to join 
the allies, and his troops soon entered 
Germany to swell the number of France’s 
enemies. With the Russians and Prussians 
facing the French in Germany, the Swedes 
soon to join them, and the British firmly 
established in the Iberian peninsula, 
Napoleon had both to raise men as quickly 
as possible and attempt to placate his allies 
and the neutrals. 


The struggle for Germany 


Through the early months of 1813 Napoleon 
set about the task of raising another army. 
In response to the emergency he used 
extreme measures to raise men, including 
calling up the conscripts for 1814. Inevit- 
ably, the constant demands for men caused 
resentment in France, and ensured that it 
would be difficult to create the enthusiasm 
of the early Revolutionary days in an effort 
to preserve the Napoleonic empire. 

In the middle of April 1813 Napoleon left 
Paris to join Eugène in Germany. He still 
had hope, and he still had allies. Although 
Russia and England had been joined by 
Prussia and Sweden, Austria was still in 
doubt. It was not that Napoleon's father- 
in-law had any love for him, but rather that 
Metternich did not intend to risk defeat, and 
that he feared the Russians as well as the 
French. In spite of British and Russian 
hopes. Austria bided her time. The various 
States of the Confederation of the Rhine also 
feared to desert Napoleon until they were 
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quite sure that his fangs had been drawn, 
and Denmark threw in her lot with the 
French emperor. As there were also Italian 
and Polish troops in the French army, the 
struggles of 1813 cannot be explained 
simply in terms of patriotic nationalists 
intent on throwing off the French yoke. In 
reality, the rulers of the various European 
states, big and small, were still pursuing 
their own personal and political ambitions. 
There were expressions of nationalistic 
sentiment, particularly in Prussia among the 
intellectuals, but most important for 
Napoleon was to convince the traditional 
rulers of Europe of his power. If Napoleon 
could demonstrate that he had the military 
skill and resources to win battles in his old 
decisive manner, then the European rulers 
would again have to reach an accommoda- 
tion with him. 

When Napoleon took command at Erfurt 
late in April he had available some 200,000 
men; this was more than the Russian and 
Prussian forces combined. However, the 
more time that passed without the French 
winning a decisive victory, the more this 
advantage would diminish. The first engage- 
menttook placeat Lützen (Gross Górschen) 
near Leipzig at the beginning of May when 
the Russian General Wittgenstein's force 
met Ney. Both sides suffered heavy losses 
and the allies were forced to retreat, but the 
French had not won a decisive victory. 

The French again attempted to transform 
the situation at Bautzen on 20 May, this 
time with Napoleon in direct command; 
once more the fighting was fierce, again the 
French won, but still no army had been 
annihilated. On 4 June Napoleon agreed to 
an armistice, presumably hoping that this 
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Far left: André Masséna, one of the 
greatest of Napoleon's marshals. He won 
brilliant victories in the Italian and Austrian 
campaigns. ( Musée de Versailles.) 

Centre: the battle of Smolensk, August 1812; 
which cost about 8,000 lives. After twodays 
of fighting the Russians slipped away from 
Napoleon's army. ( Musée des Invalides, 
Paris.) 

Left: a resplendent kettle-drummer of the 
mounted grenadiers: part of Napoleon's 
old guard. ( Musée des Invalides, Paris.) 
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Right: the French take Smolensk on 

18 August, 1812 after a brief but heroic è 
resistance. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Below: the battle of Borodino, 7 September, 
1812. The French suffered and inflicted very 
severe losses, but still didnot annihilate the 
Russians. ( Musée des Invalides, Paris.) 


would be to his advantage in allowing time 
to bring up additional troops and in taking 
away the enthusiasm of the allies for 
continuing the advance. It was 2 miscalcula- 
tion. Although Napoleon used the armistice 
(which lasted into August) to increase his 
force in Germany to over 400,000 men, and 
strengthened his cavalry in the hope of 
taking better advantage of his victories, the 
allies profited greatly from the pause. 

The main blow to Napoleon during the 
armistice was the commitment of the 
Austrians to the allied cause. In June at 
Reichenbach Great Britain agreed to supply 
Prussia and Russia with subsidies, and 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia signed an 
agreement by which it was decided that the 
three powers would presenta list of demands 
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to Napoleon: the Duchy of Warsaw was to 
be broken up, Prussia was to regain her 1806 
boundaries, the Illyrian provinces were to be 
restored to Austrian control, and the 
Hanseatic towns were to be given their inde- 
pendence. Metternich was the guiding spirit 
behind these proposals. Even if Napoleon 
would not accept these terms, and their 
rejection seemed extremely likely, 
Metternich could well hope that their 
rejection would help to unite opinion against 
the French emperor. 

Metternich met Napoleon in Dresden, 
and although Napoleon promised no con- 
cessions it was agreed that a conference 
would be held in Prague. The conference 
lasted from the middle of July until near the 
middle of August, but there never seemed 


any real chance of success. Napoleon would 
not yield to the ultimatum of the Reichen- 
bach allies, and on 12 August Austria. 
who had received promises of British 
money, declared war on France. Two days 
later Napoleon accepted in substance the 
Metternich proposals, but it is doubtfi ul 
whether he would ultimately have abided by 
them, and in any event the allies were now 
ready to move in for the kill. : 
For Napoleon to maintain his power It 
was essential that he should move swiftly to 
defeat the separate allied armies before they 
could act in co-ordination to move west- 
wards across Germany. There were three 
main allied armies on the German front: the 
Prussian Marshal Blücher commanded just 
over 100,000 Prussians and Russians In 
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Grossbeeren by Bernadotte's arm and : 
Katzbach by Blüchers. When SRI 
berg attacked Dresden late in August 
Napoleon won a victory on the 26th and 
27th, but suffered exceedingly heavy losses, 
and lost all advantage from it when three 
days later Vandamme's army of 10,000 men 
was forced to capitulate at Kulm. - 

By September 1813 Napoleon was in dire 
trouble. He had won no decisive victory, he 
had lost à great many men, the allies were 
receiving reinforcements, and the French 
now faced encirclement as the increased 
allied armies combined against them. Under 
this pressure Napoleon retreated to Leipzig. 
He decided that here he would make his 
stand. As the ring tightened the allies were 
hardening in their waraims. By the treaty of 
Teplitz on 9 September Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria agreed to fight for the restoration of 
the 1805 boundaries of Prussia and Austria, 
and for independence for the states of 
Southern and western Germany. A month 
later Bavaria agreed to join the allies. 


his troops crossed the Elster River by the 
bridge, but this was blown up too soon, and 
many French troops were left in the town. 
The French had been routed, and they fled 
westwards across Germany. 


The collapse of Napoleon's 
empire 


After Leipzig Napoleon's empire was in 
ruins. At the end of October some 60,000 
French troops fought their way through the 
Bavarians at Hanau to cross the Rhine. All 
over Europe there was a rush to join the 
allies. The German states deserted 
Napoleon, by mid-November Holland was 
in revolt, and the Italians were up in arms. 
In the Iberian peninsula Wellington's 
victory at Vittoria on 21 June had forced the 
French to retreat into France. By the end of 
the year Wellington was invading from 
the south. 

Even yet the allies presented peace terms 
rather than advancing across the Rhine into 
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Silesia, Bernadotte commanded over 
120,000 Swedes, Prussians, and Russians in 
the north, advancing from Prussia, and in 
the south Austrian Marshal Schwarzenberg 
had nearly 250,000 men under his com- 
mand. When the campaign began Napoleon 
centered his forces in the region of Dresden: 
he hoped he could beat the allies separately, 
but appeared undecided whether or not to 
commit the mass of his army in the hope of 
achieving decisive victory. The Russian 
disaster had left him uncertain of the quality 
Of his troops, and also perhaps unwilling to 
take the risks that once would have seemed 
Natural. 

Instead of moving decisively, Napoleon 
detached smaller forces against the allied 
armies, and the French suffered defeats: at 


The battle of Leipzig 


When the battle of Leipzig began on 16 
October Napoleon had 160,000 men; the 
allies had twice that number. It was a three- 
day struggle. On the first day Napoleon 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to rout 
Schwarzenberg's forces. On the 17th both 
sides desperately attempted to reorganise 
and reform, and the allied army ws 
stiffened in the course of the day by ne 
arrival of numerous reinforcements. On the 
18th the battle was decided. The Suon 
troops left Napoleon to join the allies, an 

Bernadotte’s troops arrived. That night t is 
French flight into and through Deo 
began, and it continued on the next day. : 
was 2 scene of chaos. Napoleon and many o 


France. Again Metternich was the instigator 
of the proposals, and as in the case of the 
earlier offer at Prague there were ambiguities 
clouding the suggested terms. It appeared 
from the Declaration of Frankfurt, which 
was agreed on by the allies in November, 
that they were prepared to offer the French 
their ‘natural frontiers’ of the Alps and the 
Rhine. and to leave Belgium to France, but 
this was not specified in so many words. 
Metternich, as earlier in the summer, had 
mixed motives. Undoubtedly he was hoping 
that whatever settlement was eventually 
decided upon would not so crush France as 
to upset completely the balance of power in 
Europe: Austria feared Russia almost as 
much as Napoleon. Yet if Napoleon ac- 
cepted negotiations on Metternich’s terms 
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he had good reason for believing that he 
would have difficulty obtaining all he 
wanted in actual treaties; England was in no 
mood for generous concessions. If 
Napoleon turned down the offer of negotia- 
tons, then it could be argued that his over- 
weening ambition had prevented France 
from accepting peace on the basis of her 
early Revolutionary victories. : 
Napoleon. as so often in 1813. appeared 
not quite sure how to proceed. In December 
he replied agreeing to negotiations on the 
basis of the allied offer, but by then this was 
no longer enough. The British government 
had made it quite clear that it was not 
prepared to accept a peace which gave 
France a firm stake in the Low Countries. 
Moreover, Alexander had the ambition of 
leading his armies on an invasion of France. 


The invasion of France 


Late in December 1813 the allies began to 
cross the Rhine to invade France. Napoleon 
was desperately trying to raise an army to 
meet them, conscripting any men who had 
avoided the army in previous years, and 
calling on those who should have been con- 
scripted in 1815. He had lost hundreds of 
thousands of men in eighteen months, and 
many of those veterans who were still 
under arms were cut off in fortresses 
scattered all the way across Germany. It 
seemed that all that could save Napoleon 
now was a mass uprising and a burst of 
nationalistic fervour such as had been seen 
at the start of the Revolutionary wars. 
But the French people had suffered too 
much in the previous five years to defend 
with passion a ruler who had become in- 
creasingly arbitrary from the time that his 
empire had reached its greatest extent. In 
January 1814, after all his efforts, Napoleon 
could put into the field only some 60,000 to 
meet the invaders. 

The allied invasion was made in over- 
whelming force. First across the Rhine were 
the Prussians under Blücher who invaded 
north-eastern France. but in addition the 
second army. led by Schwarzenberg. 
violated the neutrality of Switzerland to 
invade France farther to the south. 
Bernadotte's force was advancing into the 
Netherlands, and in the south Wellington's 
army was continuing its steady penetration. 


The retreat from Moscow. Freezing and 
starving French troops are harassed by 
Russian cavalry. ( Museum für deutsche 
Geschichte, East Berlin. j 
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S was at its greatest. On 
Bri met Blücher's Prussians at 
rienne and routed them, but suffered a 
Teverse at La Rothiére on 1 February and 
lost many men. At La Rothiére the allies 
simply had too many troops, as Blücher's 
Prussians had linked up with a force from 
the south. 

After La Rothiére Blücher advanced 
rapidly into France, making the mistake of 
scattering his army along the valley of the 
Marne. Napoleon took full advantage of 
this, and in a series of engagements in the 
first two weeks of February inflicted re- 
peated defeats on Blücher's forces. He then 
quickly moved against Schwarzenberg, and 
forced that army to retreat in engagements 
culminating on 18 February. In less than 
three weeks, with a much inferior force. 
Napoleon had hit again and again at the 
allied armies. Schwarzenberg was ready to 
order a full retreat, but the British and 
Russians were not dissuaded by the military 
reverses. 

While the armies were clashing on French 
soil in February, a series of negotiations 
were carried on between France and the 
allies at Chatillon. There never seemed any 
real chance of success in these negotiations. 
At first Napoleon had empowered his 
emissary Caulaincourt to make any possible 
peace, but his victories early in February 
then made him reluctant to accept even the 
best terms the allies were now likely to offer 
him. With their armies actually in France 
the allies were prepared to offer few con- 
cessions to the French emperor; they now 
intended that France should return to her 
pre-Revolutionary boundaries. The leader- 
ship in bolstering the allied determination 
was taken by the British Foreign Minister 
Lord Castlereagh. ; 

On 1 March 1814, the allies signed the 
treaty of Chaumont. Great Britain, Austria. 
Russia, and Prussia agreed to fight to 
enforce France's pre-revolutionary limits, 
and to make no separate peace while 
Napoleon refused to accept this settlement. 
Great Britain agreed to subsidise the other 
powers while the war continued. Apart 
from sharing the burden of the military 


i i kfurt 
Top : Na oleonreviews his troopsat Fran. 
in 18 14. He had assembled in German ry all 
the men he could recruit. ( Historisches 
Museum, Frankfurt.) 
Left: the Battle of Hachkerchen, 
20 May, 1813. (Museum fir deutsche 
Geschichte, East Berlin.) 
Far left: the Prussian army under 
Blücher defeats the French at Katzbach, 
26 August, 1813. (Museum fir deutsche 
Geschichte, East Berlin. ) 


operations she promised to add an addi- 
tional five million pounds a year to be 
divided among the other three powers. The 
allies also made a number of other agree- 
ments regarding the post-war territorial 
settlement: Holland and Belgium were to be 
combined under one monarchy, Italy was 
to be divided, and Swiss independence and 
neutrality were to be guaranteed. 

After Chaumont it was clear that there 
was to be no turning back. On 7 and 9 
March the relentless Blücher, who never had 
Schwarzenberg's doubts about the necessity 
of crushing Napoleon in France, met 
Napoleon's army in bitterly fought battles 
at Craonne and Laon. Although Blücher 
could claim no clear victories, Napoleon 
was by now so badly outnumbered that 
there was little he could do. He did take 
Rheims, but at the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube 
on 20 and 21 March was outnumbered by 
over three to one. Still he thought of 
attack, and planned to move against the 
allied lines of communication. The allies 
captured a letter telling of this and deter- 
mined to march to attack Paris and ignore 
what was left of Napoleon's army. On 
17 March Napoleon had made a last effort 
to secure a negotiated peace when he sent 
new instructions to Caulaincourt, but 
though he was now much nearer to accept- 
ing the allies’ demands, the allies were in a 
position to impose any peace they desired. 
They no longer felt any need to conciliate 
Napoleon. His gesture was ignored. 

As the allies closed rapidly on Paris, the 
Empress Marie Louise and Napoleon's son 
left the capital. On the 30th there was fight- 
ing outside Paris with Marchals Marmont 
and Mortier trying to defend the capital 
with fewer than 30,000 men against some 
200.000 on the side of the allies. Although 
Napoleon was rapidly approaching the city, 
nothing could be done to save it. On 31 
March Tsar Alexander and King Frederick 
William of Prussia were able to enter the 
city. 


The abdication and exile 
of Napoleon 


Napoleon would still have been willing to 
see more deaths and destruction in an effort 
to save his position, but more reasonable 
men prevailed. Talleyrand wanted to protect 
France, not Napoleon, and he persuaded 
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Right: Austrian cavalry attack the French 
at the battle of Kulm, 30 August, 1813. 

( Heeresgeschichtliches Museum, Vienna.) 
Bottom: the battle of Kulm was a serious 
defeat for the French. The corps commanded 
by General Vandamme surrendered to the 
Prussians. ( Museum für deutsche Geschichte 
East Berlin.) ; 


Alexander that the soundest course would 
be the restoration of the Bourbons. The 
French Senate metat the beginning of April, 
quickly established a provisional govern- 
ment, and announced the deposition of the 
emperor. On 6 April, at the urging of several 
of his marshals, Napoleon signed his act of 
abdication. His efforts to have his son 
recognised as emperor failed. 

The fate of Napoleon was settled formally 
by the treaty of Fontainebleau on 11 April. 
By this treaty Napoleon renounced the 
throne of France. He would now be 
emperor only of the island of Elba, and 
would be granted two million francs a year. 
The empress Marie Louise was given 
Parma and Piacenza in Italy, and Josephine 
was given an annuity of one million francs. 
For a man whose ambitions had brought 
death and suffering to millions it was hardly 
a harsh settlement, but for Napoleon the fail 
was great. On the 12th he attempted to 
commit suicide by taking poison, but the 
attempt was unsuccessful. 

On the 20th the ruler of Elba had an 
emotional parting from the Guard, and set 
off for his island. His journey was an 
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ignominious one. Hostile mobs, screams, 
and jeers accompanied him on his way, and 
for a time the fearful emperor was disguised 
in Austrian uniform to escape the mob. He 
was taken to Elba on board the British 
frigate Undaunted. He arrived there on 
4 May; the day after Louis XVIII had 
arrived in Paris. 


Louis XVIII begins his rule 


Louis XVIII now had the immediate tasks of 
signing a peace treaty with the allies and 
establishing a new government with himself 
as king. The treaty of Paris was signed 
on 30 May 1814. France was given her 1792 
boundaries, and most of her colonies were 
returned to her. On her part she recognised 
the independence of the German and 
Italian states, of the Netherlands, and of 
Switzerland. Although other general prin- 
ciples were agreed on by the allies, it was 
resolved that the precise settlement would 
be decided uponat a congress in Vienna. 
Inaneffort toestablish a government that 
would be acceptable to a country which had 
passed through both the Revolution and the 


rule of Napoleon, Louis XVIII incorporated 
liberal features into his royal regime. The 
charter which he issued in June in principle 
promised representative government 
(through two chambers—one hereditary, 
one elected), freedom of the press, and 
permanence for the land reforms of the 
Revolution. But in practice many found that 
Louis XVIII had learned too little from the 
Revolution and from the death of his 
brother, Louis XVI. The French people 
feared that the liberties granted to them 
would gradually be eroded by the forces of 
reaction. More important for the im- 
mediate power of Louis, he also alienated 
the army by showing more favour to old 
courtiers than to the veterans of the 
Napoleonic wars. A France which had seen 
the world-shaking reforms of the Revolu- 
tion and the imperial glory of Napoleon 
could hardly be expected to greet the 
mediocre, compromise government of 
Louis XVIII with any enthusiasm. 


The Congress of Vienna 


While France attempted to accustom herself 
to her reduced state, the victorious allies 
met in Vienna to decide the future of 
Europe. This famous gathering which lasted 
from the autumn of 1814 to June 1815 had 
representatives from all over Europe; the 
real power, however, lay in the hands of 
Great Britain, Russia. Austria, and Prussia. 
The negotiators were distinguished: 
Alexander came in person to represent 
Russia. Castlereagh acted for Great Britain, 
Hardenberg and Wilhelm von Humboldt 
for Prussia. and Metternich for Austria. In 
view of the reason for the Congress it was 
remarkable that Talleyrand. who came to 
Vienna on behalf of France, should also 
have exercised such influence on the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress: that he did 
stemmed in large part from the jealousies 
and dissensions which beset the victorious 
powers. 

The eventual territorial settlement ar- 
ranged by June 1815 followed the lines 
already established in the agreements made 
by the powers when advancing against 
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Napoleon. The settlement was reached, 
however, only after major quarrels between 
the powers; these quarrels were to help 
inspire Napoleon to a new effort. 

Prussia gained massively by the settle- 
ment, obtaining a large part of Saxony 
together with territories on the Rhine. 
That Saxony survived at all was due to the 
vigorous efforts of Great Britain, Austria, 
and Talleyrand. Germany, apart from 
Austria and Prussia, was organised into the 
Germanic Confederation of thirty-nine 
States and cities; they controlled their own 
internal affairs, but ceded some powers in 
external affairs to the Confederation. Al- 
though Alexander did not obtain all he 
wanted, much of Poland came under 
Russian control. Holland and Belgium 
were united as the Kingdom of The Nether- 
lands under the House of Orange, and 
Switzerland was established as a confedera- 
tion of cantons. Italy remained a collection 
of independent states, and Venetia and 
Lombardy were given to Austria. Napoleon 
had been defeated, but his reshaping of 
Europe left its mark on the peace settlement 
in 1815. 

In late 1814 and early 1815 the situation 
in France and in Europe proved particularly 
favourable to the exiled Napoleon. In 
France Louis XVIII had done little to 
endear himself to the French people, and 
many looked back longingly to earlier days. 
In Vienna the allies showed signs not only of 
dissension, but even of resorting to war. 
The greatest argument had been over 
Saxony, but Poland had also helped to drive 
a deep rift between the victorious powers. 
Prussia hoped at Vienna to annex the whole 
of Saxony while Russia hoped for Poland. 
Their efforts to force their territorial de- 
mands on the Congress had by the end of 
1814 pushed Great Britain and Austria 
together, and had persuaded them both to 
enter a closer relationship with the defeated 
French. Early in January 1815 Great 
Britain, Austria, and France signed a secret 
treaty pledging themselves to resist Prussian 
and Russian demands. The signs of dis- 
content in France and of tension in Europe 
were watched keenly by Napoleon from the 
island of Elba. 


The Hundred Days 


Sincearriving at Elba Napoleon had shown 
little inclination to sink into a pleasant 
retirement. He ran the little island like an 
empire in miniature, although he had no 
empress. Marie Louise would not join him 
with their son, and she was able to find con- 
solation elsewhere. At Elba Napoleon was 
supplied with information from the main- 
land of Europe, and knew of the difficulties 
in France and at Vienna. He also had reason 
to complain that Louis XVIII had not paid 
the annuity agreed on, Yet, of course, it was 
not for the sake of an annuity that he was 
prepared to make another dramatic throw. 
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Above: the battle of Leipzig, a decisive 
stage in the fall of Napoleon, began on — 
16 October, 1813. After three days' fighting 
the Austrian, Prussian and Russian armies 
defeated the French forces. ( Historisches 
Museum, Frankfurt.) 

Top right: after the battle of Leipzig a 
highly coloured depiction of the thanks- 
giving. (Kunstbibliothek, West Berlin. ) 
Right: by 18 October, 1813 Napoleon's 
army at Leipzig was in full retreat. (Museum 
für deutsche Geschichte, East Berlin.) 
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It was power and glory that drove him; an 
insatiable hunger that could not be assuaged 
on the little island of Elba. 

On 26 February 1815, Napoleon set sail 
for the mainland. He had fewer than a 
thousand men with him, but he had all the 
confidence of a man who had ruled Europe. 
On I March, after good fortune had helped 
him avoid the British navy, he landed on the 
mainland. The whole episode was in the 
balance until he reached Grenoble, where 
he was welcomed with enthusiasm. From 
there support flocked to him, and Napoleon 
was again willing to encounter the combined 
powers of Europe. On 20 March he entered 
and took command of Paris. The king 
had fled. 

In Vienna the news of Napoleon's landing 
had arrived by 7 March. The allies acted 
promptly. Napoleon was declared an out- 
law, and on 25 March the four main powers 
signed an alliance by which they promised 
to fight until their old enemy had been 
completely defeated. With foreign powers 
quickly combining against him, Napoleon 
felt that his main hope was to appear as the 
liberator of the French people. To rally the 
French nation behind him he attempted to 
create a liberal facade such as he had never 
felt to be necessary when he had dominated 
Europe. 
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Late in April he issued ‘the so-called 
Additional Act, which tried to embody 
liberal reforms. including two chambers. 
freedom of the press, and promises of a 
reign of liberty for French citizens. The 
whole plan was so clearly dictated by 
necessity that it aroused no enthusiasm. In 
general, Napoleon's attempts to arouse the 
French people during the Hundred Days 
achieved little success. The reality was not 
the promised liberties, but rather the 
certainty of more war and more deaths. 
Napoleon's advantage was that his veterans 
were now in France rather than scattered in 
garrisons throughout Europe, and in essence 
it was on these veterans that Napoleon 
depended. He soon had assembled an army 
of nearly 250,000 men, and when he moved 
to attack the allies he used half of these as a 
striking force. 

A major problem confronting Napoleon 
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in the spring of 1815 was the lack of allies. 


One possibility was Murat, king of Naples, 
who had earlier deserted Napoleon. But 
Murat made his move too early, in March, 
when he attempted to arouse Italy against 
the Austrians. By the time Napoleon was 
ready to move he had already been defeated 
and had fled from Italy. Napoleon would 
have to depend on the army he could raise in 
France, and he was certain to be greatly 
outnumbered. 

At Vienna the allies planned for three 
armies to invade France. More than 250,000 
Austrians, Bavarians, and Russians under 
Schwarzenberg were to cross the upper 
Rhine; more than 150,000 Prussians under 
Blücher were to attack across the lower 
Rhine; and Wellington was to command 
more than 100,000 British, Hanoverians, 
Dutch, and Belgians in the Low Countries. 
Wellington, who had driven the French out 


of Spain, had earlier in the year replaced 
Castlereagh as the British representative in 
Vienna. He was now to fill a more active role. 


The battle of Waterloo 


Before the general plan of attack on France 
could unfold, the actual course of events 
was precipitated by Napoleon. He was 
determined to strike before the allies could 
assemble and drive into France. He wanted 
to take the offensive, defeat Wellington and 
Blücher, and then engage the largest army 
under Schwarzenberg. To achieve maximum 
effect he would have to attack before 
Wellington and Blücher had combined 
their forces. 

Napoleon left Paris on 12 June. He com- 
manded some 125,000 men, and knew quite 
well that he would have to strike quickly. 
Wellington hadunder his command approxi- 
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mately 90,000 troops, consisting of British, 
Germans, and Dutch-Belgian forces. 
Blücher commanded about 125,000 
Prussians; they were strung out along the 
Sambre and Meuse rivers, resting their right 
on Charleroi. Wellington’s force was to the 
right of the Prussians, although troops were 
assembling as far north as Brussels. They 
hoped to combine for an attack into France, 
but the French forestalled them. The allies 
were not in prepared defensive lines, and 
indeed were vulnerable as they were at- 
tempting to assemble for their own advance. 

The French crossed the frontier on 
15 June. Napoleon's first hope was to split 
the allies, rout them, and drive on to 
Brussels. Quickly the French drove the 
Prussians from Charleroi and occupied the 
town. Napoleon now pushed on with the 
main part of his army in order to engage 
the Prussians, while Ney was ordered to 
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Far left: Napoleon's farewell to his army. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 

Top: the three allied monarchs propose 

an armistice at Leipzig, 18 October, 1813. 
(Museum fiir deutsche Geschichte, East 
Berlin.) 

Above: the allied armies, led by 

Frederick William III of Prussia, Francis I 
of Austria, and Alexander I of Russia, 
arrive on the Champ de Mars in 1814. 
(Schloss Charlottenburg, West Berlin.) 
Above right: Frederick William III of 
Prussia in 1815. (Musée du Louvre, Paris.) 
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Above: the defeated Napoleon leaves 
Fontainebleau for his exile on Elba, after 
embracing the imperial eagle and General 
Petit. (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 
Right: the allied armies celebrate their 
victory on the Prater, Vienna, in 1814. 
(Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna.) 


advance towards Wellington’s force. 
Wellington moved slowly and was able to 
assemble only part of his army at Quatre 
Bras. Napoleon did not achieve the com- 
plete victory that he needed. The Prussians 
were concentrated at Ligny, and Napoleon 
drove them from the field on the afternoon 
of the 16th after bitter fighting. Ney also 
was able to force the allied army to retreat at 
Quatre Bras, but neither there nor at Ligny 
were the allies pursued and annihilated. The 
Prussians retreated in good enough order 
to keep in contact with Wellington’s force, 
and were ready to support him if necessary. 

Wellington’s army retreated towards 
Brussels, and Napoleon, believing that he 
had effectively knocked out the Prussians, 
detached Grouchy with 33,000 men to 
follow their retreat, while he prepared to 
attack Wellington with 74,000 men. He had 
divided his army on the false assumption 
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that the Prussians were retreating away 
from the British. 

Napoleon came up to Wellington's troops: 
on the evening of 17 June; they were drawn 
up near the village of Waterloo at Mont 
St. Jean. Wellington had the assurance of 
Blücher that if necessary the Prussians 
would come to his aid. Napoleon was con- 
fident of success. He had 74,000 French 
veterans against Wellington's polyglotarmy 
which was slightly inferior in numbers, but 
markedly inferior both in cavalry and 
artillery, and Napoleon believed that the 
Prussians were incapable of taking part in 
the battle. Indeed, he expected that 
Grouchy's force of over 30,000 would be 
able to detach itself from the defeated 
Prussians and come to his aid. His only 
immediate problem was that the heavy rains 
had left the ground wet and heavy, but he 
hoped to solve this difficulty by delaying his 


attack on the morning of 18 June. The delay 
was far more important than Napoleon 
realised. ۲ 

Napoleon believed that he could defeat 
Wellington with a direct frontal attack, and 
he finally sent his troops into action at 
11.00 a.m. For the next five hours his 
infantry threw themselves with great bravery 
against the allied lines, but with equal 
bravery the allied troops held their ground. 
At 4.00 p.m. Napoleon decided to use his 
cavalry, and the British troops faced the 
awesome sight of massed French horsemen 
thundering down upon them. The squares 
held, and Ney re-formed his men, threw in 
more cavalry, but was again unable to 
break the British squares. 

From 4.00 to 6.00 p.m. charge after charge 
failed; 15,000 horsemen were unable to 
Sweep the infantry aside. By 6.00 p.m. 
Napoleon was very near failure, for the 
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Prussians were now arriving on the fi 

(Grouchy never arrived). Is a eed 
attempt to break through Wellington's 
army, Napoleon at last threw in the Guard. 
All their tradition and bravery was not 
enough, they too failed, and with Welling- 
fon's troops now moving forward and 
Increasing numbers of Prussians throwing 
themselves into the battle, the French began 
to crack and finally fled in panic. Now the 
allied cavalry were flung into action, and 
pursued the fleeing Frenchmen. It was a 
complete rout. The losses were great. 
Wellington suffered nearly 15.000 casualties, 
the Prussians 7,000. The French never 
formed to assess their losses. but their 


casualties certainly exceeded those of the 
allies. 


The last act 


Napoleon fled from the battlefield. arriving 
in Paris on the 21st. After so many deaths, 
so much tragedy, he still talked of raising 
another army, of madly continuing the 
fight. as if the French desired nothing more 
than to pour out their blood in a desperate 
attempt to maintain Napoleon and his 
relatives in grandeur. Led by Fouché, the 
minister of police, the Chambers held firm 
for their own rights against Napoleon's 
suggestion that only a dictatorship would 
save the country. On 22 June Napoleon 
again abdicated, and proclaimed his son as 
French emperor. It was no use. The 
Prussians entered Paris on 7 July, and 
Louis XVIII followed them on the next day. 

Napoleon now hoped that he would be 
able to seek sanctuary in America, or even 


Far left: Talleyrand, a politician who 
showed a remarkable capacity for survival 
in these troubled years. He proved himself a 
brilliant negotiator at the Congress of 
Vienna. ( Musée de Versailles.) 

Left: Napoleon at Fontainebleau, where 
he signed the act of abdication on 13 April, 
1814. ( Musée des Invalides, Paris.) z 
Below: a satirical view of the provisional 
government of France in 1814. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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Left: the Comte d'Artois, brother of i 
Louis XVIII, enters Paris on 12. April, 1814. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. J 


find asylum in England, but the British 
government decided to place him on 
St Helena, far away in the South Atlantic. 
He died there on 5 May 1821. His complete 
reversal of fortune helped to build his 
legend, and in his own writings and con- 
versation he attempted to give reasonable 
explanations for the many vagaries of his 
career. 
Europe had been profoundly changed 
use Napoleon lived. Some of the 
changes had been clearly desirable, but the 
transformations had taken place at an 
incredible cost in human suffering. The 
Corsican adventurer had gloried in war. 
He had been a military genius, but part of 
his strength had been his very callousness, 
in the manner in which he was not repelled 
by the killing. Europe had been shaken out 
of her complacency. Many reforms in law 
and government had been brought by the 
French armies; many others had been 
induced by the desire of European states to 
reform to resist Napoleon. In 1815 Europe 
tried to recover its Stability and rebuild 
forms of government that were doomed, 
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Above: a rather plump Louis XVIII assumes 
the French throne in 1814. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Left: an officer of the Duke of Brunswick's 
forces pays fierce suit to ascornful Parisienne. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 

Far left: the allied armies celebrate their 
victory on the Prater, Vienna, in 1814. 
(Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna.) 
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Above: on | March, 1815 Napoleon 
landed in France in the Gulf of Juan in the 
hope of regaining his power. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Above right: at the battle of Ligny on 

16 June, 1815 the Prussians were forced to 
withdraw, but Napoleon overestimated the 
results of his victory. (Kunstbibliothek, 
West Berlin.) 

Right: the turning point in the initial 
success of the return from Elba came with his 
enthusiastic reception at Grenoble. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. ) 

Centre: Marshal Ney, who had been 
appointed governor of Besançon, joined 
Napoleon on his return from Elba. ( Musée 
de Versailles.) : 

Far right: a portrait of Blücher, who 
relentlessly sought the defeat of Napoleon in 
the last phase of the war. ( Museum Sur 
deutsche Geschichte, East Berlin. J 
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but they were doomed more because of the 
French Revolution than because of 
Napoleon. 

Across the Atlantic, in the New World, 
the return to stability attempted in Europe 
was never possible, for there the changes of 
the Napoleonic years and of the previous 
generation were irreversible. In North 
America the success of the experiment in 
republican government had been in doubt 
since independence from Great Britain had 
been obtained in 1783; after 1815 it was in 
doubt no more. In South America the 
European wars had given the possessions of 
Spain the opportunity to emulate the British 
colonists to the north and break away from 
Europe. Their attempt at independence still 
seemed in some doubt in 1815, but in reality 
they had begun a move for separation which 
could not be stopped. 
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Bottom left: Bliicher and Wellington, the 
commanders respectively of the Prussian and 


British forces at Waterloo. ( Kunstbibliothek, 
West Berlin.) 


Left and bottom centre: two scenes from 
the battle of Waterloo, 18 June, 1815. 

(Museum fiir deutsche Geschichte, East 
Berlin; Meissenstrasse Depot, Munich.) 
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Below: Italians pay homage to Emperor 
Francis I of Austria in 1816. ( Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna.j 

Bottom: the treaty which brought to an 

end the Congress of Vienna established 

the framework of nineteenth-century Europe. 
( Ministére des Affaires étrangéres, Paris.) 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE 
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Battles‏ 


French Internal Politics External Politics 


1808 Franco-Russian conference at Erfurt 
Invasion of Spain 
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1809 Battles of Corunna and Talavera 


Imprisonment of Pope Pius VII 2 
Rls excommunicated Treaty of Schönbrunn Austrians defeated at Wagram 
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1810 


French defeated at Vimeiro 


Measures strengthening the emperor's Peace with Sweden 
dictatorship Annexation of Holland 
Napoleon's marriage to Marie-Louise Decree of Trianon 
Disgrace of Fouché 


Publication of the Penal Code 
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1811 
Birth of the king of Rome Annexation of the German coast lands Defeat of Marshal Masséna at Torres 
of the North Sea Vedras in Portugal 
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1812 


Annulment of the Concordat Russian campaign Smolensk, Borodino 

"The pope at Fontainebleau Retreat from Russia Burning of Moscow 

Second conspiracy of Malet Crossing of the Beresina 
مس سس سس سس سس سس سس سس سب و‎ € Sá a À 
1813 

Concordat of Fontainebleau General coalition against France Liitzen and Bautzen 

Joseph Bonaparte driven from Spain Rout of the French at Leipzig 

1814 

Fall and abdication of Napoleon Campaign in France Brienne, la Rothiére, Monterau, 

Recall of Louis XVIII Congress of Chatillon Laon, Arcis 

Declaration of Saint-Ouen Treaty of Chaumont Surrender of Paris 


Congress of Vienna 
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1815 
Napoleon returns to France Napoleon escapes from Elba French victories at Ligny and 
Louis XVIII flees and returns after Allied troops defeat French army Quatre Bras 
Napoleon's abdication and Napoleon finally defeated at 
banishment to St Helena Waterloo 
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Below: a view of ‘Longwood’, Napoleon's 
home on St Helena for six years. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


Below left: the death of Napoleon, 5 May, 
1821. Among those with him was General 
Montholon. (Musée de la France d'Outre- 
Mer, Paris.) 


Above: the three victorious European 
monarchs—Frederick William III of 
Prussia, Francis I of Austria, and Alexander 
1 of Russia. After 1815 they tried to build a 
‘Holy Alliance’ to preserve the stability of 
Europe. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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The United States, 1800-1865 


Jefferson president—the Louisiana Purchase; war with Br 
Indians ; Texas wins its independence from Mexico; the Un 


itain; America oppresses the 
ited States annexes Texas and 


wins a war against Mexico; increasing friction between North and South over slavery; 


seven Southern states secede from the Union; the Civil War k 


When the United States achieved inde- 
pendence from England in 1783 she was 
beset with numerous problems. Most im- 
portant was the need to establish a form of 
government which would effectively unite 
the thirteen colonies scattered along the 
eastern edge of the North American con- 
tinent. Vital also was the need to pursue a 
foreign policy which would prevent the 
European powers from taking advantage of 
American weakness to win control of large 
areas of the new country. 
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A massive step towards achieving 
national unity had been taken when the new 
constitution had been put into effect in 
1789, but even yet the United States was 
vulnerable to foreign powers. Although her 
economic prosperity was increasing rapidly, 
the United States had extremely weak 
military forces, and many of her citizens 
were opposed to any increase in military 
power. The outbreak of the wars of the 
French Revolution gave the United States 
the opportunity to take advantage of 


Lee surrenders to Grant. 


European divisions, but also posed the 
danger that the extensive American 
maritime commerce would involve her 
directly in the wars. 


Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence and 
president of the United States, 1801-9. 
( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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In the seventeen-nineties the United 
States first had a crisis in her relations with 
Great Britain which almost led to war, and 
then from 1798 to 1800 engaged in an un- 
declared war at sea against the French. 
Fortunately for Thomas Jefferson, who was 
elected president in 1800, he took office in 
March 1801 at a time when American 
foreign relations improved strikingly as a 
result of a temporary cessation of the 
European wars. 


Thomas Jefferson 


When Jefferson assumed the presidency in 
1801 he had long been a towering figure on 
the American scene. If he had never been 
president, his name would still have lived as 
the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. His career as governor of Virginia had 


not been successful, but asa legislator in that 
state his achievements were massive. They 
included the Virginia statute for religious 
freedom, the codification of the law (includ- 
ing reforms in the laws of inheritance), anda 
passionate espousal of the expansion of 
educational opportunity. 

As secretary of state in President 
Washington's first administration, Jefferson 
had become leader of a group who were to 
form the Democratic-Republican party. It 
was as leader of this party that Jefferson 
came into office in 1801. The Federalists, 
who under the inspiration of Alexander 
Hamilton had held office in the seventeen- 
nineties, had accomplished the major task of 
welding together a nation from disparate 
states, but it was Jefferson and his 
Democratic-Republicans who were pre- 
pared to show the faith in popular govern- 


ment that had been expressed in the 
American Revolution. 

Although Jefferson was obliged in 
practice to modify some of the ideas he had 
expressed in his public writings and letters, 
the influence of his philosophy of govern- 
ment was to be felt throughout the nine- 
teenth and into the twentieth century. 
Jefferson expressed a belief in democratic 
majority rule, tempered by a respect for the 
rights of the minority. He also believed in 
the subordination of military to civil 
authority, in strict economy in government, 
and in an educated electorate. He felt that a 


The Capitol in Washington, D.C., in 1800. 
The newly created American capital was 
still a tiny village at that time. (Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.) 
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healthy nation was based on a strong group 
of active, educated yeoman farmers. He 
distrusted citiesand urban mobs, and hoped 
that the United States would be governed 
by a natural elite, an elite that would be 
given the opportunity to rise to the top 
through education, and which would be 
elected and supported by an educated 
electorate. 

Jefferson disliked slavery, but as a slave- 
owning Virginian was unsure whether the 
Negro was equal in body and mind to the 
white man. For his time and place, how- 
ever. Jefferson demonstrated a remarkable 
belief in man's capacity to govern himself. 
When it is remembered that he was also an 
active scientist, architect, and inventor it is 
clear that few nations have ever been blessed 
with a man of his calibre to help guide their 
early vears. 


The Virginia dynasty 


The Democratic-Republican victory in 1800 
inaugurated a period of rule which lasted 
until the break-up of the party in the late 
eighteen-twenties. The years from 1801 to 
1825 were those of ‘the Virginia Dynasty.” 
All three presidents in these years were from 
Virginia: Jefferson until 1809, James 
Madison for two terms until 1817, and 
James Monroe from 1817 to 1825. The 
Federalists never held control of the 
national government again after 1801. This 
failure was not only because of the greater 
faith of the Democratic-Republicans in the 
democratic process, but also because the 
best ideas of the Federalists were adopted 
by the Democratic-Republican party. 

As president, Jefferson soon discovered 
that he could not in practice grant the 
individual states the freedom he had argued 
for in theory, and that his advocacy of strict 
construction of the constitution had been 
far more practicable for a party in opposi- 
tion than for a party in power. Jefferson did 
not make any basic changes in conducting 
the executive branch of the government. 

Jefferson's first term was a triumph. The 
pause in the European war from 1801 to 
1803 meant that American ships could sail 
the seas unmolested, and the increased trade 
produced increased revenue from the 
customs. Jefferson's secretary of the treas- 
ury, Albert Gallatin, was thus able to 
eliminate the excise taxes long opposed by 
the Democratic-Republicans, balance the 
budget, and even reduce the national debt. 
He was aided in this by the cuts in the 
military forces which well accorded with the 
general Jeffersonian philosophy of govern- 
ment as well as finance. 

Not all went as well as Jefferson hoped. 
He was obliged to fight a short and exotic 
naval war against Tripoli to protect 
American shipping in the Mediterranean, 
andathome he was ultimately rebuffed in an 
attack on the Federalists entrenched in the 
federal judiciary. But the setbacks were 


overshadowed by the triumph of the 
Louisiana Purchase, a triumph which owed 
as much to luck as to judgement. 


The Louisiana Purchase 


The American settlers who had since the 
Revolution been advancing across the 
Appalachians into the Mississippi Valley 
depended for their economic well-being on 
an export trade down the Ohio and Missis- 
SIppi river systems to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This was the only practical way to find a 
market for bulk produce, but the trade was 
made difficult by the presence of the 
Spanish. They owned the territory west of 
the Mississippi, New Orleans, and a strip of 
land eastwards along the Gulf. through the 
southern parts of modern Mississippi and 
Alabama, and through the whole of modern 
Florida. From 1795 the United States had 
the right to ship goods through New Orleans 
and deposit them in that port before export, 
but this working relationship was threatened 
after 1800. 

In 1800 Spain ceded the Louisiana 


Territory to France in exchange for war- 
Ships and for territory in Italy. This 
Louisiana Territory was a vast area west of 
the Mississippi River, stretching north and 
north-west to the Canadian border and the 
Rockies. France had dreams of re- 
establishing her New World empire, and 
Louisiana would be the source of supplies 
for the sugar-rich West Indies. This French 
dream was to collapse within a few years. 
Since the seventeen-nineties the island of 
Santo Domingo had been in revolt. The 
slaves, believing that they too should share 
in liberty, equality, and fraternity, had risen 
against their masters, and in these years after 
1800 led by their great leader Toussaint 
L Ouverture they resisted French efforts to 
restore control. A whole French army was 
wiped out by yellow fever, and by 1803 
Napoleon was ready to cut his losses and 
withdraw from the complicated New World 
situation. 

Although France did not take over 
Louisiana from the Spanish in 1800, 
rumours of the change in ownership reached 
the United States in 1801, and by 1802 
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Left: Monticello, Jefferson's Virginia home. 
( Musée de l'Entente franco-américaine. 
Blérancourt.) ; 
Below left: Toussaint L'Ouverture, who 

led the former slaves of Santo Domingo 
against the French armies. (Musée de la 
France d'Outre-Mer, Paris.) 


Jefferson knew that instead of impotent 
Spain the France of Napolcon was about to 
control the outlets of the United States on 
the Gulf. This fear was increased in the 
autumn of 1802 by the news that the right of 
deposit at New Orleans had been suspended. 
Although this action had been taken by 
Spain, it was naturally assumed that France 
was responsible. The Westerners now cried 
for war and the capture of New Orleans. To 
avoid military action Jefferson decided to 
attempt to buy access to the Gulf. In 1803 
James Monroe was sent to join American 
Minister Robert Livingston in France with 
instructions to buy at least New Orleans, 
and if possible the Floridas. Nothing was 
said about the vast area of the Louisiana 
Territory, although Jefferson showed a 
definite interest in the region at this time by 
sending Lewis and Clark to explore all the 
way west to the Pacific. 

In France Napoleon had decided to sell 
the whole of Louisiana. Napoleon in 1803 
did not want to send another army to Santo 
Domingo. It was clear that the war with 
England would soon be renewed (England 
declared war in May), Napoleon needed 
money for a European campaign, and: he 
could not defend New Orleans against the 
British fleet. Although the American envoys 
had been empowered to spend no more than 
$10,000,000 for New Orleans and the 
Floridas, they agreed to pay $15,000,000 
for New Orleans and the whole Louisiana 
Territory, with no mention of the Floridas. 
When Jefferson heard the news he had 
qualms regarding the constitutionality of 
the transaction, but his cabinet persuaded 
him not to ask for a constitutional amend- 
ment. The territory of the United States had 
been nearly doubled, and the foundation 
laid for expansion westwards to the Pacific. 


Maritime problems 


United States foreign policy in the years 
from 1805 to 1812 was dominated by the 
dangers presented to American ships and 
seamen by European maritime warfare. 
Jefferson's triumphant first term was suc- 
ceeded by a second term of major disap- 
pointments, and James Madison, who had 
done so much to frame the American 
government, had to serve as president in a 
time of foreign crisis which ill suited him. 
These were decisive years in the experiment 
of American independence, for once the 
United States had weathered this crisis it 
was not until the American Civil War that 
the United States was again in such danger. 

The basic problem confronting the United 
States in these years was her desire to trade 
at a time when Europe was engaged in 
general war. By her 1807 Orders in Council 
Great Britain declared that United States 
ships could trade with the possessions of 
Napoleon only if they first came to England 
to be licensed. By his Berlin and Milan 
Decrees of 1806 and 1807 Napoleon de- 
clared Great Britain in a state of blockade, 
and announced that neutral ships which 
obeyed British regulations would be liable 
to seizure. In theory, American ships were 
liable to be seized whatever they did. In 
practice, both sides were anxious for some 
trade, and connived at a variety of evasions. 
The safety of American ships depended, 
however, on the whims and vagaries of 
Great Britain and France. 

Although Napoleon inflicted some 
damage on American commerce, the British 
were for the most part in command of the 
seas, and the weight of their restrictions was 
felt much more heavily. particularly as 
Great Britain was the old enemy of the 
Revolution. Moreover. the British partic- 
ularly infuriated American opinion by their 
practice of impressment. Many British 
deserters found service in American 
merchantmen, and the British claimed the 
right to stop these ships and seize any 
British deserters found on board. British 
captains. if they lacked hands to man their 
ships, also frequently removed American 
seamen. Several thousand Americans were 
impressed, and this practice was viewed as a 
particular outrage by American citizens 
who had fought a revolution to establish 
their freedom from Great Britain. 

In the years after 1803. as the war between 
Great Britain and France became more 
intense. difficulties at sea increased, and in 
June 1807 a crisis which seemed likely to 
lead to war developed between the United 
States and Great Britain. In stopping an 
American frigate, the Chesapeake, to search 
for British deserters, the British Leopard 
fired into her, killing American seamen. 
Many Americans demanded war. but 
Jefferson took steps to avoid it. His motiva- 
tion was mixed. Asa practical man he knew 
that the United States possessed extremely 
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weak military forces, indeed he had reduced 
their effectiveness during his administra- 
tion, and he had no desire to risk the gains of 
independence in a risky war against Great 
Britain. As an idealist, Jefferson had long 
maintained that the United States should 
demonstrate to the decadent powers of 
Europe that countries could attain their 
ends without war. His solution to the 
dilemma in 1807 was to adopt the idea, used 
by the American colonies before the Revolu- 
tion, of economic coercion as an alternative 
to war. 

In December 1807, at Jefferson's request, 
Congress passed an Embargo, which con- 
fined all American ships to port and pro- 
hibited all exports. Earlier Congress had 
passed a non-importation law against 
selected imports. Jefferson hoped that 
British industry would starve for lack of 
American cotton, and that British manu- 
facturers, who depended so heavily on the 
American market, would force their govern- 
ment to remove their restrictions on 
American commerce to obtain a renewal of 
American trade. 

Jefferson's experiment in economic co- 
ercion failed because in 1808 Great Britain 
was not prepared to make concessions which 
might aid France even if these would also 
ease the plight of the manufacturing 
districts. Moreover. Jefferson was un- 
fortunate in that Napoleon's invasion of the 
Iberian peninsula threw open the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies in Latin America 
lo British goods. and helped offset the 
losses in trade to North America which re- 
sulted from the embargo. 

Shortly before he left office in March 1809 
Jefferson repealed the embargo. and in the 
next three years the United States 
floundered. The main measure of economic 
coercion had failed. The alternative was 
war, but with the country divided, and with 
inadequate military forces, it seemed likely 
that war would only add to America's 
problems. Also France's hostility made it 
unclear whether the United States should 
fight one, both, or neither of the great 
European belligerents. 

Uncertain of how to proceed, the United 
States first followed the Embargo with a 
weaker method of economic coercion (the 
Non-Intercourse Act against Great Britain 
and France), and then in 1810 threw open 
her trade, but promised a friendly neutrality 
to that power which would remove its 
restrictions on American commerce. 
Napoleon took advantage of this offer 
(although in reality still seizing American 
shipping) and early in 1811 the United 
States resumed non-intercourse against 
Great Britain. 


The War of 1812 


Having failed to achieve her ends by peace- 
ful means, the United States at last began to 
move towards war. This policy reversal 
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Top: the British were.shocked in the War of 
1812 by American victories in single-ship en- 
gagements. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Above: ‘the Massacre at Fort Nimms', an 
incident in the War of 1812 when Red 
Indians, allied to the British, overwhelmed 
an American outpost. From a painting. 
(Mansell Collection, London.) 


Above right: the fight between the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake outside Boston 
Harbour, June 1813. From a painting. 
Right: the Battle of Plattsburg Bay, 1814, 
when an American fleet inflicted a decisive 
defeat on the British. (Both Radio Times 
Hulton Picture Library, London.) 
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was made easier because since 1807 the 
British in Canada, fearing an American 
invasion, had supplied and organised the 
Indians on the frontiers of the United 
States. This gave another grievance to 
Americans becoming convinced that Great 
Britain would not respect American ships 
and seamen unless compelled to do so by an 
American invasion of Canada. 

From 1810 an enthusiastic group of 
young men in Congress—the War Hawks— 
began to press for war to save national 
honour and to force Great Britain to respect 
American maritime rights. Their leader was 
young Henry Clay of Kentucky. This move 
for war met determined resistance from the 
Federalists, who wanted to continue trading 
and who believed with good reason that 
American commerce would suffer still more 
if war was declared. They also feared 
Napoleonic ambitions more than they dis- 
liked their old colonial enemy, Great 
Britain. Eventually, however, in June 1812 
the Democratic-Republicans, led by young 
men from the West and the South, obtained 
enough votes for war. Ironically, two days 
before the United States declared war, the 
British government had intimated in 
London that the Orders in Council would be 
withdrawn; this news was not known in the 
United States for several weeks. 

The Federalist opposition continued into 
the war itself. Many in New England would 
give no support to the war effort, and many 
even supplied the British in Canada. In : 
December 1814 in the Hartford Convention 3 
the New Englanders discussed the pos- 
sibility of extreme action, possibly even 
secession, but eventually settled for a list of 
proposed constitutional amendments de- 
signed to limit the power of the South. 

American strategy in the war was to 
invade and conquer Canada, and to use this 
as a pawn to force maritime concessions 
from Great Britain. Many thought, wrongly, 
that the conquest of Canada would be 
accomplished with little difficulty. Even 
those who argued for war were prepared to 
admit that the United States had little hope 
at sea. The tiny American navy was over- 
shadowed by the great British naval power. 
Forgotten even in America was the fighting 
quality of individual American ships, and 
the numerous merchantmen that could be 
fitted out as privateers to raid British 
commerce. 

In the first year of the war the British 
public was shocked, and that in the United 
States surprised, by American victories over 
British frigates in single-ship engagements— 
the Constitution over the Guerriére, the 
United States over the Macedonian, and the 
Constitution over the Java. These were great 
morale boosters for the American people, 
but by the summer of 1813 British ships 
were placing a tight blockade around the 
American coast and for the rest of the war 
effectively controlled American trade. 
American privateers still escaped, however, 
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and to the end of the war seized British 
merchantmen. 

The invasion of Canada failed dis- 
astrously. All the efforts of 1812 and 1813 
produced only slight inroads into British 
territory. By the close of 1813 the United 
States faced a tight blockade around her 
coasts and the prospect of heavy reinforce- 
ments for the British military forces. As the 
power of Napoleon collapsed in the spring 
of 1814 the British had ships and troops 
ready for transfer to America. In 1814 it was 
no longer a question of the United States 
conquering Canada in order to force a 
change in British maritime policies; the 
United States was now in danger of defeat 
and dismemberment. That she avoided this 
fate was, like the Louisiana Purchase, the 
result of chance as much as of good 
management. 

In August it appeared all was lost for the 
United States. After landing in Chesapeake 
Bay a British force routed the Americans at 
Bladensburg. marched into Washington, 
D.C., and burned the public buildings. With 
its trade shattered, the country was bank- 
rupt and unable any longer to meet the 
interest on the national debt. In the New 
England states some people were talking of 
secession, and veteran British armies were 
preparing to invade in North and South. 

The sudden change in affairs was so 
remarkable that it seemed to the Americans 
that their nation was blessed by divine 
providence. In September the British left 
Washington and tested the defences of 
Baltimore. It held firm. The British com- 
manding general, Robert Ross, was killed 
in a skirmish, and although the British navy 
bombarded Fort McHenry, it resisted 
attack and inspired the writing of the song 
that eventually became the American 
national anthem. The British army decided 
not to attack and withdrew to the fleet. 

In this same month of September 1814 
ten thousand British troops marched south 
along Lake Champlain. It seemed nothing 
could stop them, but at the naval battle of 
Plattsburg Bay on Lake Champlain the 
American fleet totally defeated the British. 
The British army, fearing that its line of 
communications could now be severed, 
halted the invasion and withdrew to Canada. 

The repulse of the British was decisive 
because in Ghent British and American 
commissioners were discussing the terms of 
peace. The British had been delaying. 
hoping and expecting that news of major 
victories would force the Americans to grant 
large territorial concessions in any peace 
treaty. When the news of the British with- 
drawals arrived in Europe, it helped to 
persuade the government to make peace. 
On 24 December 1814, the treaty of Ghent 
was signed. There were no major changes in 
the treaty: it merely brought the war to an 
end. The main reason for fighting had 
disappeared with the end of the war in 
Europe. 


Although the war was over, one major 
and important battle was still to be fought. 
There was no way for the British to stop 
the army that was already assembled to 
attack New Orleans. The British failed to 
advance swiftly when first landing near the 
city in December, and by the time they 
finally attacked on 8 January it was against 
entrenched American positions and troops 
well commanded by Major-General Andrew 
Jackson. As the British advanced across the 
flat ground they were shattered by the 
American fire. When they withdrew their 
total casualties amounted to over 2,000; the 
Americans had suffered little more than 
seventy. The British commander, Welling- 
ton’s brother-in-law Edward Pakenham. 
had been killed. 


The ‘new nationalism’ 


The year 1815 was a turning-point in 
American as well as in European history. 
The miraculous survival in 1814 and the 
news of the remarkable victory at. New 
Orleans sent a surge of enthusiasm through 
the American people. The founding fathers 
had been convinced that in creating a new 
republican nation they were setting an 
example for the rest of the world, that they 
were showing the world that a nation could 
be safe, prosperous, and democratic. Now 
after 1815, as American prosperity in- 
creased, a belief in the ultimate greatness of 
the United States became very strong 
among the American people. A surge of 
nationalism swept through the country, and 
although eventually the national Spirit faced 
a major clash with growing sectionalism in 
the South, the years after 1815 saw an 
enhancement of national power. 

The Democratic-Republicans now 
showed themselves willing to use the power 
of the federal government in a manner 
which they had attacked when earlier pro- 
posed by the Federalists. In 1816 they con- 
ceded that the developing American 
industry needed protection by placing a 
moderate tariff on imports, and they also 
completely reversed Jefferson's earlier stand 
when they agreed to charter the Second 
Bank of the United States. Some Demo- 
cratic-Republicans, particularly those from 
the West. also argued that the federal 
government should spend money on internal 
improvements to improve the nation's 
communication system. Congress was 
almost evenly split on this proposal, and 
Presidents Madison, Monroe, and Jackson 
all vetoed internal improvement bills on the 
grounds that they believed such expen- 
ditures unconstitutional. 

Asthe Democratic-Republicans espoused 
an,increasing number of policies that had 
once been Federalist, they gradually became 
the completely dominant party. James 
Monroe became president in 1817 after an 
easy victory, and in 1820 he won re-election 
with only one electoral vote cast against him. 


In the early nineteenth century there was a 
vigorous expansion into the unexplored 
hinterland of the United States, and settlers 
in search of new lands in the west braved 
many hazards. 

Top: a settler's hut on the frontier, and 
(above) emigrants around their canip fire. 
From paintings. ( Both Radio Times Hulton 
Picture Library, London.) 

Right: a bitter comment on the treatment 
of slaves in America. ( Radio Times Hulton 
Picture Library, London.) 
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NL hancement of federal power that 
OOK place in these years was aided con- 
siderably by the attitudes and decisions of 
John Marshall of Virginia, who was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court from 1801 
until 1835. Marshall consistently inter- 
preted the American Constitution and the 
relationship between the central govern- 
ment and the states, in such a manner as 
to enhance federal power. Although he 
was roundly criticised, particularly in the 
southern states, his work endured, and wasa 
most important ingredient in creating a 
powerful central government. 

The power of the federal government was 
developing rapidly in the first three decades 
of the nineteenth century, but the problems 
that confronted it were also increasing with 
remarkable speed. Indeed, the question was 
arising whether the powers of the central 
government could increase rapidly enough 
to cope with the problems presented on the 
one hand by a nation that was constantly 
expanding in size, and on the other by an 
area of the nation—the South—that was 
becoming particularly sensitive to its own 
particular problems. The westward advance 
of American pioneers, while helping to 
create a nation that spanned the continent, 
also complicated the organisation of an 
efficient national government and accentu- 
ated the already serious difficulties with the 
South. 


Westward expansion 


In the years from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to the Revolution the 
American people had pushed inland only as 
far as the Appalachian mountain barrier. 
In the years immediately before the Revolu- 
tion they were just crossing into the modern 
states of Kentucky and Tennessee. Although 
it had taken 150 years to move 200 miles 
inland, within 100 years after the Revolu- 
tion a network of states and territories 
extended across the whole 3.000 miles of the 


American continent. 

From its inception the American govern- 
ment had decided not to establish a colonial 
regime beyond the Appalachians but rather 
to create new states which would enter the 
Union on an equal basis with the older 
states. Under this arrangement the thirteen 
original states were soon outnumbered by 
the new admissions of the nineteenth 
century: five new states were created before 
1815, another six by 1821, seven more 
between 1836 and 1850, and five more 
between 1858 and 1864. 

This expansion was made possible by a 
remarkable increase in the American 
population. From nearly 4,000,000 in 1790 
the population increased to over 9,600,000 
by 1820. to over 17,000,000 by 1840, and to 
over 31,400,000 by 1860. The great natural 
increase was aided by the immigrants who 
poured into the United States in the nine- 
teenth century, attracted by the prospect of 
land, economic prosperity, and a degree of 
religious and political freedom unknown in 
much of Europe. As in colonial days great 
numbers of immigrants came from England, 
Scotland, Wales, northern Ireland, and 
Germany, but in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century they also entered in increas- 
ing numbers from Scandinavia and from 
southern Ireland. 

In the years after 1815 the younger sons 
of farmers pushed west to find new lands 
and new opportunities. The new states they 
established pressed the federal government 
for expenditures on internal improvements 
and for more liberal land policies, and 
many in the east resented these new areas 
which were reducing the power of the older 
states, attracting eastern population, and 
asking for larger expenditures of federal tax 
money. This east-west division was com- 
plicated by an increasing rift between 
northern and southern areas of the Atlantic 
seaboard and by a different type of western 
expansion north and south of the Ohio 
River in the Mississippi Valley. 
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The South and slavery 


Although indentured servants had been a 
more important labour force than slaves in 
early colonial days, slavery had become an 
integral part of the: American scene by the 
time of the American Revolution. Of an 
American population of nearly 4,000,000 in 
1790 some 700,000 were slaves. The great 
majority of these slaves were employed on 
the plantations of the southern states. 

In 1808 Jefferson's administration abol- 
ished the foreign slave trade, but did not 
interfere with slavery itself nor the internal 
trade in slaves. The desire of many in the 
South to retain a system of slavery was 
strengthened in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century by the opening up of the 
rich lands of the south-west and the expan- 
sion of the British cotton market. Those who 
had once thought that slavery was likely to 
be economically unprofitable on old, worn- 
out tobacco lands were hopeful of rich 
profits from the cotton lands of Mississippi 
and Alabama, and even the upper South 
could profit from this by selling slaves to the 
new areas. 

Slavery had already been extended into 
Kentucky and Tennessee in the Revolu- 
tionary period, and after 1800 increasing 
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numbers of slaves were taken into the lower 
south-west: to what is now Mississippi and 
Alabama, and after 1803 to Louisiana. This 
movement grew in strength after 1815, and 
produced great problems of future political 
allegiance. There was no doubt that the 
southerners expanding south of the Ohio 
River would be able to take slaves with 
them, and even within the bounds of the 
modern state of Louisiana it was clear that 
slavery would be allowed to continue, but 
for the vast area of the Louisiana Purchase 
north of Louisiana there was considerably 
more doubt. In the Northwest Ordinance 
0f 1787 slavery had been prohibited between 
the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers, and 
somein the north were beginning to question 
the desirability of the further expansion of a 
slave system. 

The question involved far more than 
simply the continuation or restriction of the 
expansion of slavery. It had major political 
and economic implications. Those states 
who had large numbers of slaves were 
engaged for the most part in the production 
of extensive agricultural surpluses for sale 
overseas and in the north. The economy of 
the South was much less diverse than that of 
the northeastern and middle states. Accord- 
ingly, the southerners wanted to avoid high 
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tariffs, and generally feared too great an 
addition of power to the central govern- 
ment, which if too powerful might threaten 
slavery itself and with it the whole social 
system of the South. In view of this, the 
extension of slavery to newly created states 
became of great importance to the southern 
states, for they wanted to be quite sure that 
they could not be outvoted in Congress. In 
the House they were falling behind, because 
northern population was growing more 
rapidly than southern, but in the Senate, 
where there were two senators from each 
state regardless of size, they could hope to 
maintain a balance. 


The Missouri compromise 


The first major crises on the question of the 
expansion of slavery arose in 1819 when 
Missouri applied for admission to the 
Union, and representative James Tallmadge 
of New York proposed an amendment 
which would provide for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery in the new state. At this time 
there were thirteen slave and thirteen free 
States in the Union, and the issue of slave 
expansion was debated bitterly both in 
Congress and in the country at large. 

The compromise that was eventually 
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Although the U.S. government abolished 
the foreign slave trade in 1808, no attempt 
was made at this time to interfere with the 
system of slavery itself in America. 

Above: a poster advertising the sale of 
Negro slaves. 

Left: a satirical comment on the results of 
the abolition of slavery. From an engraving. 
(Both Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library, London.) 

Below right : a portrait of Andrew Jackson, 
the seventh president of the United States. 
From an engraving. ( Radio Times Hulton 
Picture Library, London.) 


worked out after extensive debate did not 
remove the causes of difficulty but merely 
delayed the clash. It was agreed that 
Missouri could enter the Union as a slave 
state, but that Maine, which had long 
wanted to separate from Massachusetts, 
would be admitted as a free state. In the 
future, west of the Mississippi the dividing 
line between slave and free states would be 
set at 36° 30’. 


The break-up of the Democratic 
Republican party 


The quarrel over the admission of Missouri 
to the Union made it quite obvious that the 
old parties were falling apart and that 
sectional splits were posing a major threat 
to national unity. These tendencies became 
particularly clear in the presidential election 
of 1824. Although the Federalists could 
Present no real opposition to the Demo- 
Cratic-Republicans, the latter party had 
four candidates in the race. representing dif- 
ferent sections of the country: John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts, William H. 
Crawford of Georgia, Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, and Andrew Jackson of 
Tennessee. Adams had made a brilliant 
reputation as Secretary of State, Crawford 


was the natural successor to the Virginia 
dynasty, and Henry Clay was becoming 
increasingly prominent as a spokesman for 
a policy of economic nationalism: his 
"American System’ called for high tariffs. 
federal expenditure on internal improve- 
ments, and a strong Bank of the United 
States. 

Andrew Jackson was a new type in the 
race for the American presidency. A Tennes- 
see settler, he had made his local reputation 
as a lawyer and politician, but achieved 
national fame as an Indian fighter and a 
legendary reputation as the victor over the 
British at the battle of New Orleans. As a 
plantation owner and leading Tennessee 
figure, he was never the man of the people 
that his backers proclaimed him, but he was 
able to win general national support. 

Although Jackson gained the most elec- 
toral votes, no candidate had an absolute 
majority in the 1824 election. It was thrown 
into the House of Representatives. There 
Henry Clay gave his support to John 
Quincy Adams, who was second in electoral 
votes, and Adams gained the presidency. 
John Quincy Adams, son of the second 
president, was a man of many talents, but 
he had an unfortunate presidency. His 
opponents charged him with making a 
‘corrupt bargain’ with Clay, and the Jack- 
sonians immediately began to make prepara- 
tions for the 1828 election. The Democratic- 
Republican party had fallen apart. and out 
of the supporters of Jackson arose the 
Democratic party of the eighteen-thirties. 

In the 1828 election Jackson gained 
popular support because of his military 
reputation, but he also had influential 
backing from the new entrepreneurs of the 
west who were anxious to end eastern 
dominance, and special Southern strength 
through the vice-presidential candidate 
John C. Calhoun and the assumption that a 
Tennessee plantation Owner would be sym- 
pathetic to the southern point of view 
Jackson won a resounding victory in 1828. 
and to the easterners long established in 


government positions in Washington his 
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victory was looked upon as a disaster: a 
backwoodsman was to end the rule of 
eighteenth-century aristocrats. This feeling 
was increased at his inauguration when his 
supporters crowded noisily and tumultu- 
ously into the White House. 


The Jackson era 


Andrew Jackson showed himself more 
willing to enhance the powers of the 
presidency than any earlier president. He 
used his veto power more regularly. and 
showed himself quite willing to contend 
with Congress, the federal judiciary, and 
the individual states. Instead of placing full 
reliance for advice on his official cabinet. 
he formed an unofficial ‘kitchen cabinet 
out of his most ardent supporters; they gave 
him the support of men who were entirely 
dependent on him for their power. In 
general, Jackson showed himself far more 
willing than any previous president to 
reward his followers with the spoils of 
Office, even to the extent of removing 
previous office holders to make room for 
them. 

Jackson’s first term proved a surprise to 
many who had supported him in 1828. The 
Maysville veto in 1830 was a disappoint- 
ment to those who had hoped that he would 
be willing to overcome any constitutional 
qualms concerning the expenditure of fed- 
eral funds on internal improvements. But 
his major difficulties with his former sup- 
porters came from the South. Although the 
South had shared in the nationalistic en- 
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thusiasm of the immediate post-1815 years. 
disillusionment set in during the eighteen- 
twenties. The struggle over the admission of 
Missouri. Marshall's Supreme Court deci- 
sions. and. in particular. the tariff question. 
produced an increasing development of 
southern sectionalism and resistance to 
federal policies. South Carolina assumed 
the leadership in this movement. not only 
because of the calibre of her politicians. but 
also because of the decline in her prosperity 
owing to the competition of the new. rich 
cotton lands of Alabama and Mississippi. 


South Carolina and the tariff 


In 1816 many southern congressmen, in- 
cluding John C. Calhoun. overcame their 
deep-seated hostility to commercial restric- 
tions, and in the cause of national prosperity 
voted for a moderate protective tariff. In 
the eighteen-twenties. feeling that national 
policies threatened Southern prosperity and 
a way of life. Calhoun led the Southerners in 
intense opposition to high tariffs. The 
increase in 1824 was strongly opposed, and 
in 1828 the tariff forced through Congress 
over southern opposition was christened 
‘the: tariff of abominations. Calhoun 
anonymously wrote The South Carolina 
Exposition and Protest in which he argued 
for the doctrine of nullification: individual 
states would have the right to reject those 
laws of the federal government which they 
thought unconstitutional. 

It was soon apparent that the alliance 
that had elected Jackson could not hold 
together once he was in office. Calhoun 
men in the cabinet soon clashed with the 
followers of Secretary of State Martin Van 
Buren, the New York politician who had 
done so much to build support for Jackson 
in that state and region. Tension between 
Jackson and Calhoun increased rapidly as 
it became clear that Jackson had a concept 
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Above left: Peggy Eaton. The marriage of 
Peggy O'Neale, the daughter of a tavern 
keeper, to the secretary of war, John Eaton, 
precipitated a social crisis in Jackson's 
first administration. ( Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Top and below: Methodists gather for a 
camp meeting. Frontier camp meetings 
served a social as well as a religious 
Junction for the isolated frontiersmen. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 
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ional power which ill accorded with 
car hopes for the South. 

Indicative of the tension in the admin- 
istration was the social crisis over Secretary 
of War John H. Eaton's marriage to Peggy 
O'Neale, a young woman who had been 
seen with Eaton before her sailor husband 
had died. Mrs Calhoun led the group who 
snubbed this daughter of a Washington 
tavern-keeper. Jackson's own wife Rachel 
had been attacked during the 1828 cam- 
paign. shortly before she died, and Jackson 
took up the cause of the Eatons. With such 
stresses and strains, it was not surprising 
that in 1831 Jackson reorganised the 
cabinet, and reformed it without the 
Calhoun men. 

The full crisis came in 1832 when Congress 
again passed a tariff much higher than that 
desired by the South. In November a South 
Carolina convention declared the tariffs of 
1828 and 1832 'null and void'. Calhoun 
resigned as vice-president, and Jackson 
faced the greatest threat to federal power 
the country had yet known. He rose to the 
occasion in a manner which belied his own 
southern origin. He asked Congress for 
a Force Bill, and made it clear that if 
necessary he would invade South Carolina 
to enforce the law. 

Open hostilities were avoided by the 
desire both in Congress and South Carolina 
to avoid, if at all possible. an open clash, 
and by the efforts at compromise led by 
Henry Clay. In the spring of 1833 both the 
Force Bill and a compromise tariff bill 
passed Congress. The compromise tariff 
called for a gradual reduction in duties over 
the next nine years. Once again, as in the 
Missouri Compromise, the ultimate prob- 
lems had been left unsettled. This was made 
particularly clear when South Carolina 
rescinded her nullification of the tariffs but 
nullified the Force Bill: an important 
symbolic gesture even though the bill had 
by now become unnecessary. 


Jackson and the bank 


The other major issue that beset Jackson in 
the election year of 1832 was the recharter- 
Ing of the Second Bank of the United States. 
Since Nicholas Biddle had become president 
of the bank in 1823 this institution had 
assumed a vital role in the nation's finance 
and general economy, acting asa restraining 
force on local banks and gaining great 
power through its function as the govern- 
ment bank of deposit. The bank had made 
a great many enemies who for various 
reasons desired to see its power reduced. 
Many of the rising financiers and entre- 
Preneurs in the west and other regions of 
the country resented the power of the old- 
established ruling clique. To oppose the 
bank they formed a strange alliance with 
two very different groups: farmers who 
resented the restraining influence of the 
bank and who as debtors would have been 
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During Jackson’s first term Bi 
came fearful for the future of ۳ kn 
increased his lobbying activities. Some of 
his actions, such asthe advancing of loans to 
Congressmen, were of a dubious nature. 
Biddle also was involved in the political 
complications of Jackson's first term. 

E OS Party came into being 

Son its main opposition at first 
was the alliance of Henry Clay and John 
Quincy Adams: men who in the 1832 elec- 
tion ran as the National Republicans. They 
supported the “American System’ of Henry 
Clay. and in looking for an issue for the 1832 
election they seized upon the bank. Clay 
persuaded Biddle to apply for a recharter of 
his bank in 1832, although the old charter 
did not have to be renewed until 1836. In 
this way the Clay group hoped to force 
Jackson to take action which would hurt 
him in the 1832 election. 

For a time everything proceeded as 
planned. Congress passed a recharter bill, 
and Jackson vetoed it with a ringing attack 
in which he charged that the bank was a 
monopoly which allowed the rich to oppress 
the poor. The National Republicans were 
delighted. They believed that Jackson could 
be defeated on this issue. Henry Clay ran for 
president as a National Republican, and 
Jackson as a Democrat. There was also a 
third party—the anti-Masons—who while 
originating in western New York as a rural 
movement distrusting the foreign and the 
unusual, had been used by the politicians as 
an anti-Jackson movement in a number of 
north-eastern states. For the first time 
national political conventions nominated 
the candidates, and it soon became clear 
that Jackson had an excellent sense of 


popular attitudes. He won an easy victory. 
. In his second term Jackson's weaknesses 
in economic policies became more apparent. 
Rather than waiting for the bank to expire 
naturally. he determined to attack it directly 
by ending its function as a government bank 
of deposit. He began to distribute federal 
funds to a variety of state banks—the 'pet 
banks'—and essentially destroyed the 
effectiveness of the United States Bank as 
a check on local banking. 


The American economy and the 
panic of 1837 


The American economy had taken tre- 
mendous strides since 1815. In spite of a 
setback in 1819. the constantly expanding 
population, the abundant natural resources, 
and a government which gave internal 
peace and opportunity combined to bring a 
flourishing economy. American shipping 
was still to be seen all over the world, and 
the large export trade in tobacco was soon 
surpassed by the cotton trade as the rich 
cotton lands of the south-west were opened 
up in the years after 1815. 

The real American industrial revolution 
was not to occur until after the Civil War, 
but already in the first decades of the 
century New England and the Middle States 
were laying a solid base for industrial 
expansion, particularly in textiles and the 
iron industries. Internally. communications 
had grown at a rapid rate. Before 1815 the 
country depended on river traffic and 
inefficient roads. but between 1816 and 1840 
a whole network of canals (aided by the 


Below: at President Jackson's 

inauguration in 1829 the old ruling elite 
were shocked by the happy mob that 
crowded into the White House. (Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.) 
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development of steamboats) boosted the 
economic expansion of the nation. The 
success of the Erie Canal (connecting the 
Hudson Valley and the Great Lakes), which 
was completed in 1825, inspired states to 
begin canals which could never hope to 
have the same trade and revenue potential. 
States borrowed money, confidently expect- 
ing to repay it by revenue earned from the 
finished canals. Many underestimated the 
costs of upkeep, and were also placed in a 
difficult position by the steady growth of 
railroads in the eighteen-thirties. These 
were to expand with great rapidity in the 
following decades: by the end of the 
eighteen-sixties they spanned the continent. 

In the late eighteen-twenties and in the 
early thirties the United States was in a 
boom period. Foreign commerce flourished, 
states feverishly built canals, railroads were 
beginning to be constructed, settlers poured 
west, and land was being sold at an ever- 
increasing rate. As revenue flowed in from 
the tariff and land sales the nation had a 
Strange new embarrassment: an excess of 
money. The national debt was rapidly being 
paid off (it was repaid by 1835). and yet 
even though facing a surplus the govern- 
ment had difficulty in reducing its revenue. 
The compromise tariff could not be tam- 
pered with. and the price of public land 
could not be reduced without infuriating 
those easterners who already objected 
vehemently to the ease with which the 
eastern States were deprived of population. 

In 1836 the government took steps to deal 
with the surplus. Henry Clay had long 
argued that this should be distributed to the 
states for them to use for internal improve- 
ments. This had been objected to on the 
grounds that it was unconstitutional, but in 
1836 it was agreed that all funds over five 
million dollars in the Treasury on 1 January 
1837 would be distributed to the states in 
four instalments. To avoid constitutional 
difficulties this would be a loan not a gift. 
The decision meant that federal funds on 
deposit all over the country would have to 
be transferred. In the summer of 1836 the 
Jackson administration also acted to curb 
the inflationary situation. Lands bought 
from the government would have to be paid 
for in gold and silver not banknotes. 

By early 1837 there was a great pressure 
for specie (payment in coinage), and with 
the obvious signs of instability in the 
American economy foreign creditors began 
to press for payment of all outstanding 
obligations. The general pressure was too 
much to bear. Banks all over the United 
States suspended specie payments in the 
spring of 1837, and the financial panic that 
followed led to a prolonged depression 
whose effects were not thrown off until the 
mid-eighteen-forties. Then the economy 
again leaped forward. 
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Right: in August 1825 Indians and white 
Americans gather at Prairie du Chien on the 
Mississippi to sign an important treaty 
intended to end the strife between the two 
peoples. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Below: the New York Custom House, from 
Broad Street, in 1845. (Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.) 
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The Whigs 


The Panic of 1837 inevitably delivered a 
blow to the fortunes of the Democratic 
party, but fortunately for Jackson's sup- 
porters the election for president in 1836 
took place in an atmosphere of continued 
prosperity. Jackson had welded together an 
effective party while the opposition had 
difficulty in cementing a political alliance. 
By 1836 both anti-Masons and anti-Jackson 
southerners had joined with the National 
Republicans to form a new Whig party 
(named from its opposition to ‘King 
Andrew I’), which was to exist into the 
early eighteen-fifties. 

. The basic weakness of the Whig party was 
its diversity and a lack of unified beliefs. The 
Southern plantation owners who joined the 
party because of their Hatred of Jackson 
also were opponents of Clay's economic 
Policies. In 1836 the Whigs ran several 
candidates, hoping to throw the election 
Into the House of Representatives, but with 
the support of Jackson, and with a country 
Not yet beset by economic difficulties. the 
Democrats won under their candidate 
Martin Van Buren. 
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Van Buren had a most unfortunate 
presidency dominated by the economic 
distress of the country, and the Whigs were 
inanexcellent position for the 1840 election. 
Their candidate was William Henry 
Harrison, a man in his late sixties. who had 
come to national fame as the victor over the 
Indians at Tippecanoe in 1811. and as a 
general in the War of 1812. Learning from 
the Jacksonian techniques. the Whigs ran 
Harrison as a western man of the people in 
the ‘log cabin and hard cider’ campaign. To 
gain southern support John Tyler of 
Virginia was given the vice-presidential 
nomination. The Whig candidates ran under 
the banner of ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler Too. 

The panic was too great a liability for 
Van Buren to overcome. and the Whigs 
took office with the victory of Harrison. 
Within a month Whig hopes were shattered 
by the death of the president, and the 
succession to the presidency of John Tyler. 
It soon became all too apparent that while 


Tyler was anti-Jackson, he was certainly no 


i i da 
Clay Whig. The resulting clash cause 
bet intra-party fight, which made the 


administration ineffective. 
The Democrats had emerged from the 


eighteen-thirties as a reasonably coherent 
party. The Whigs, however, never really suc- 
ceeded in obtaining unity, and depended 
more on those who disliked the Democrats 
than on policies that could be supported by 
the whole party. They entered the election of 
1844 with the legacy of an administration of 
Intense internal fights, and at a time when 
the Democrats were better sensing the mood 
of the electorate in regard to the rapidly 
developing problems in foreign relations. 


Foreign policy and Indians, 
1815-1853 


In the years after 1815 there was a dramatic 
change in the relationship between the 
United States and foreign nations. In the 
first thirty years of American independence 
the United States had been in constant 
danger and had devoted much of her energy 
to avoiding entanglement in the European 
wars. After 1815 there was no general war 
involving Great Britain, the European 
continent, and general maritime blockades 
for another hundred years. Not until World 
War I were American ships again to be beset 
with the problems they had experienced 
after 1793. 

After 1815 the United States, without 
major interference. was able to expand over 
much of the North American continent, and 
to begin to extend her general influence 
through Latin America as well. Instead of 
being in danger herself, the United States 
posed a threat to those powers who held 
territory adjacent to her in North America. 
The basis of this expansion was the rapid 
increase in the American population, and 
the determination of American citizens to 
seek a better life on new lands to the west. 
To the inhabitants of the United States the 
presence of vast. rich, undeveloped lands 
acted asan irresistible lure. To many it wasa 
vast ‘empty’ continent ready to be cultivated 
by those who had the energy to build a 
new life. 


The American Indians 


In reality. of course, not even the un- 
developed lands within the actual bounds of 
the United States were empty: they were 
occupied by a variety of Indian tribes who 
had no desire to yield their lands to the 
American pioneers. Before 1815 the 
American government argued that 
American expansion would benefit the 
Indians, because as they yielded their land 
the Indians would be given the benefits of 
American civilisation, and would be as- 
similated within the American nation. After 
1815. as it became clear that most Indians 
did not want to accept American civilisa- 
tion, an increasing number of Americans 
accepted the argument that the Indians were 
doomed, that they would be swept aside and 
eventually would disappear as obstacles in 
the path of progress. 
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When in the eighteen-thirties the Indians 
east of the Mississippi River were moved to 
lands west of that river it was still argued by 
some that this would help to save the 
Indians, but others were now more ready to 
accept the argument that the Indians were 
an inferior race, destined to be engulfed in 
the advancing stream of American civilisa- 
tion. Although the Indians fought fiercely to 
prevent the American advance, it was a 
futile fight. Not until after the Civil War was 
the American government again to think as 
seriously of the possibility of assimilation as 
they had before 1815. 

Apart from sweeping aside an aboriginal 
population, the Americans had the problem 
of land in the possession of other nations in 
their rapid advance across the American 

‘continent. The land immediately west of 
the Mississippi had been bought from 
_ France in a stroke of fortune in 1803, and 

“other purchases proved possible later in the 

'century, but possession of much of what is 

now the United States had to depend upon 
diplomatic pressure and war. 


The Floridas 


The possessions of Spain in East and West 
Florida had been desired by some in the 
United States since the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1803. Jefferson attempted to buy West 
Florida, and placed severe pressure on the 
Spanish government. In 1810 a revolution 
at Baton Rouge gave part of the area to the 
United States, and during the War of 1812 
American troops occupied and kept pos- 
session of Mobile. 

After John Quincy Adams became sec- 
retary of state under Monroe in 1817, he 
made determined efforts to secure the 
Florida region, and resisted a cabinet 
attempt to censure Jackson when he led 
troops across the Spanish border in pursuit 
ofthe Indians. In 1819 the Spanish, realising 
they had no way of protecting the Florida 
region, yielded to American pressure and. 
under the Adams-Onis treaty, sold it for 
$5,000,000. However, this money was not to 
leave the United States, but was to be used 
to pay claims of American citizens against 


the Spanish for damage suffered to their 
property in the European wars. As part of 
the agreement the United States acknow- 
ledged Spanish ownership of Texas, and 
Spain ceded to the United States any claim 
she had to the land north of California on 
the Pacific coast. 


John Quincy Adams and the 
Monroe Doctrine 


John Quincy Adams, more than any other 
American statesman during these years, 
envisioned a United States which would own 
much of the North American continent 
and would also extend her sphere of 
influence throughout Latin America. His 
chance for a positive assertion of the hopes 
of the United States came both because of 
the situation on the distant north-west 
coast of North America (‘the Oregon 
country’). and because of the situation in 
Latin America. 

In the early nineteenth century several 
powers had hopes of controlling the North 
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Above: Aigleville, a French colony in Texas. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 

Above left: the ‘battle’ of Bad Axe, 

2 August, 1832, in the Black Hawk War. 
Fleeing Indians were massacred by 
American troops. (Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.) 
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American coast north of California. Spain's 
long-lasting claims were given up in the 
Adams-Onís Treaty of 1819, but the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia continued 
to havean interest in the region. Britain and 
the United States had claims based on 
exploration, while Russia, who had ad- 
vanced into Alaska in the eighteenth 
century, was anxious to extend her control 
down the west coast of North America. In 
1812 a Russian post was established north 
of San Francisco, but Russia's attempt to 
assert a claim to the region was resisted by 
Adams in the early eighteen-twenties. 

The various regions of Latin America 
that had been in revolt from Spain since the 
Napoleonic wars were anxious to secure 
recognition from other powers. The United 
States sympathised with the aspirations of 
the area, both because of a supposed 
similarity with her own Revolution and 
because of the opening of new trade oppor- 
tunities. but had delayed recognition in the 
vears after 1815 because of her desire to 


obtain the Floridas from Spain. After that 


transaction was completed, however, the 
United States rapidly moved to recognition, 
even though there was some fear in the early 
eighteen-twenties that the Holy Alliance 
powers of Europe would come to the aid of 
Spain in recovering her Latin American 
colonies. In 1823 the United States also 
made a general assertion of the principles 
she was trying to uphold on the American 
continents by issuing the Monroe Doctrine. 

The occasion for the issuance of the 
Monroe Doctrine was a British request that 
the Americans should join in a declaration 
in opposition to any European efforts to 
help Spain restore her power in Latin 
America. John Quincy Adams turned down 
the British request, but persuaded the 
American government to act unilaterally 
and assert the position of the United States. 
Accordingly. in his annual message of 
December 1823 President Monroe incor- 
porated a statement summarising the 
American position. 


President Monroe declared that the — 


United States would view as unfriendly acts 3 
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any new colonisation by the European 
powers on the American continent, or any 
attempt to change the forms of government. 
The doctrine was advanced that as the 
United States did not wish to interfere in 
European affairs, European powers should 
not interfere in the western hemisphere. In 
1823 the United States did not have the 
military power to enforce her desires, but as 
Great Britain, who controlled the Atlantic, 
did not wish any major European inter- 
ference in the New World, the general prin- 
ciples could be upheld. 

The interests of the United States and 
Great Britain were not in accord, however. 
on the Pacific coast north of California. 
Russia had agreed to withdraw from this 
region in the mid-eighteen-twenties, but 
Britain and the United States both main- 
tained their claims, and merely agreed that 
for the time-being the area would be open to 
citizens of both countries. 


The independence of Texas 


While John Quincy Adams and the 
American government asserted the general 
principles upon which the United States was 
acting, American settlers continually ad- 
vanced the bounds of actual settlement. 
From 1821, with Mexico now independent 
from Spain, southerners and their slaves 
began to move in increasing numbers into 
Mexican Texas. For much of the period this 


movement was with Mexican encourage 
ment, although for a time Mexico tried (o 
stop the immigration as she realised the 
dangers it posed to the region. By 1835 over 
25,000 Americans had crossed into Texas 
They attempted to gain greater independ. 
ence while the Mexican leader Santa Anna 
pressed for centralisation. The friction leq 
to open warfare. The American government 


did not involve itself officially in Texas 


though individual Americans gave aid. 

Santa Anna advanced into Texas early in 
1836, and in March helped to arouse Texas 
resistance when his army, after meeting 
great opposition, stormed the Alamo in 
San Antonio, and killed all the defenders 
(under 200), including the famous frontiers- 
men Davy Crockett and Jim Bowie. The 
Mexicans continued their advance, but on 
21 April 1836 at San Jacinto the aroused 
Texans, led by Sam Houston, completely 
defeated the Mexican army and captured 
Santa Anna. He was freed after promising 
to acknowledge Texan independence, but 
later broke the promise. 

Andrew Jackson would have liked to 
incorporate Texas into the Union—and this 
was strongly desired by the Texans—but he 
did not wish to provoke war with Mexico, 
and also had to contend with the resistance 
of northerners who did not wish to see an 
addition to the power of the slave states. 
Accordingly, Jackson merely recognised 
Texan independence before he left office. 


Left: Sam Houston. Victor of the battle of 
San Jacinto over the Mexicans, 21 April, 
1836. /ie became first president of the 
Republic of Texas. ( Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Right: Austin, Texas, in 1840, when Texas 
was still an independent country after the 
successful revolt from Mexico. Austin was 
made the capital of Texas in 1839. ( Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.) 
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Manifest Destiny 


By the eighteen-forties the long-established 
American interest in expansion on the 
North American continent had erupted into 

opular surge of enthusiasm usually de- 
scribed by the phrase ‘Manifest Destiny’. 
Americans’ confidence in their destiny and 
mission reached new heights; not only was 
the United States clearly intended to expand 
to the Pacific, it was also argued that this 
would help bring about a new age of 
democracy and republican government in 
the world. The American advance would 
expand the area of freedom, it was argued, 
and if Mexicans blocked the way they, like 
the Indians, would be overwhelmed. 

In the election of 1844 when the Whigs 
were already in dire trouble because of their 
internal splits, the Democrats began to take 
advantage of the new national enthusiasm 
and helped to guide it. James K. Polk, the 
Democratic candidate, was prepared to 
take strong action to accomplish American 
aims, both on the Pacific coast and in the 
southwest. The slogan of ‘Re-annexation of 
Texas and the reoccupation of Oregon’ 
stirred the American blood and helped to 
elect the Democrats. 

The first practical result of the Democratic 
victory was that lame-duck President Tyler, 
before handing over to his successor, con- 
sidered he now had a popular mandate to 
annex Texas, and this was done by joint- 


resolution of Congress in March 1845. A 


formal treaty for annexation wa i 
as this would have needed a ound 
majority in the Senate, and would have met 
opposition from the northeasterners. 
American pressure on the Pacific coast 
and „on the southwest had been made 
possible by the activity of American traders 
and settlers in those regions. In the previous 
decades American traders had settled in the 
ports of Mexican California, and an over- 
land trade had been built up from the 
central Mississippi Valley states to Mexican 
Santa Fe by way of the Santa Fe Trail. In 
the eighteen-forties the trade interest was 
followed by that of the American pioneer 
farmers who travelled the Oregon trail 
across the Continent. They set out west 
from the vicinity of Independence, Missouri, 
trekking along the Platte into the Rockies, 
and then over to Oregon, or perhaps by a 
southern cut-off to California. 


The Oregon question 


In the early eighteen-forties several 
thousand pioneers found their way across 
the continent to Oregon, following mis- 
sionaries who had arrived there a decade 
earlier, and enabled the American govern- 
ment to reopen the Oregon question with 
Great Britain. Althougli extravagant claims 
had been made to an area extending north- 
wards as far as the southern boundary of 


Alaska, actual control of the region was 
rather different. British fur trading interests 
had long held effective control over the 
region between the 49th parallel and the 
Columbia River, and American settlers had 
moved only into the region south of 
that river. 

President Polk exerted strong pressure on 
the British government, at first arguing that 
he wanted 54° 40’. But. eventually. in the 
Oregon Treaty of June 1846 he accepted the 
line of the 49th parallel as the boundary to 
the Pacific (Vancouver Island was given to 
the British). The boundary was not what 
Polk had originally demanded, but he 
actually won control of an area that the 
British had previously dominated through 
the Hudson Bay Company. As other United 
States-Canadian boundary problems had 
been settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1842, British-American relations 
were markedly improved. 


War with Mexico 


California and the southwest presented a 
more difficult problem to the American 
government, for Mexico had no desire to 
give up this section of her country. Since the 
eighteen-twenties the United States had 
been urging Mexico to sell portions of this 
region, but Mexican-United States relations 
became bitter after Texas obtained her 
independence. Mexico believed, with good 
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Above: the Mexican War brought fierce 
Sighting in the American invasion of Mexico. 
Here General Winfield Scott defeats Santa 
Anna at the battle of Churubusco, 20 August, 
1847. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
Right: the American general, Zachary 
Taylor, decisively defeats the Mexicans at 
the battle of Buena Vista, February 1847. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Far right top: General Scott attacks Molino 
del Rey, 8 September, 1847. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
Far righi below: American assault on 
Chapultepec, 12 September, 1847. 
( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 
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reason, that the northern regions of her 
Country were in imminent danger from the 
advancing American pioneers, and the 
United. States complained of Mexican 
intransigence in refusing to negotiate, and 
also of the Mexican failure to pay claims of 
American citizens for the loss of their 
Property in the frequent Mexican 
revolutions. 

When the United States annexed Texas 
in 1845, Mexico broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions, and many in the country urged war 
against the United States. Polk was still 
anxious to secure what he wanted by 
negotiation, if possible, and in November 
sent John Slidell to try to obtain Mexican 
recognition of the annexation of Texas. He 
was also to secure recognition of a Rio 
Grande boundary to separate Texas and 


Mexico, and he was to attempt to buy New 
Mexico and California. À 

The Mexicans refused to negotiate with 
Slidell, and in the spring of 1846 tension 
between the two countries erupted into 
open conflict. American troops were 
ordered into the disputed territory im- 
mediately north of the Rio Grande, and 
Polk resolved to ask Congress for war. His 
task was made easier by the news that 
Mexican and United States troops had 
clashed north of the Rio Grande. On 13 May 
1846, the American Congress declared war 
on Mexico. : 

The Mexican War was a complete victory 
for the United States. While American 
troops took possession of New Mexico and 
California, General Zachary Taylor invaded 
the provinces of Mexico south of the Rio 


Above left: a view of the Alamo. Built as a 
chapel, it was subsequently converted into a 
fort. In 1835 it was taken by Texan 
révolutionaries, who later put up a heroic 
resistance when besieged by Mexican 
troops. (Mansell Collection, London.) 
Left: another view of the storming of 
Chapultepec by American troops during the’ 
war with Mexico in September 1847. The 
defenders, who included cadets from a 
military college, preferred death to 
surrender. (Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library, London.) : 
Below: bombardment of Vera Cruz, March f 
1847. The city capitulated to the Americans 
on the 29th. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


Grande. His victory at the battle of Buena 
Vista in February 1847 won control of the 
region for the United States. By that time 
New Mexico had. been taken by an 
American force which marched overland 
from Fort Leavenworth, and California 
had already been conquered bya combina- 
tion of internal revolt and American troops. 

In March 1847 the American government 
took more direct steps to end the war. Polk, 
who was becoming increasingly concerned 
at General Taylor's growing popularity, 
had placed Winfield Scott in command of 
an army which was landed by sea at Vera 
Cruz. The Mexicans put up a stubborn and 
brave resistance, but in September the 
United States troops took Mexico City. 

Polk had sent Nicholas P. Trist to accom- 
pany Scott's army to conduct peace negotia- 
tions, and, although Polk had ordered him 
to return, Trist signed the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo in February 1848, and 
Polk decided to submit it to the Senate. The 
treaty gave California and New Mexico to 
the United States, and acknowledged that 
the Rio Grande would be the boundary of 
Texas. The United States agreed to pay 
$15,000,000 for these areas, as well as to 
assume $3,250.000 in debts owed by Mexico 
to American citizens. 

It was a crushing defeat for Mexico, made 
all the more galling because early in 1848 
gold had been discovered in California. In 
1849 thousands of Americans made their 
way to the goldfields overland, by way of 
Panama, and around the Horn. This dis- 
covery ultimately was to lead to the expan- 
sion of the mining frontier over the whole 
region of the Rockies. 

The American enthusiasm for Manifest 
Destiny was to continue into the eighteen- 
fifties, and there was talk of annexing Cuba. 
but the only addition of territory was by the 
Gadsden Purchase from Mexico in 1853, 
which gave to the United States a strip of 
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land in the southwest sui i 
route suis pas t suitable for a railroad 
n 1783 the United States h 

bounded by the Mississippi on the i the 
Great Lakes on the north, and Spanish 
territory to the south. Within seventy years 
the country had assumed her modern 
dimensions on the North American contin- 
ent, with the exception of Alaska which was 
bought from Russia in 1867. Not only had 
these areas come under the sovereignty of 
the United States, her settlers were also 
rapidly advancing throughout the contin- 
ent: by 1850 California was a state, Oregon 
a territory, and Mormon settlers had estab- 
lished the nucleus of a future state on the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake. It now seemed 
that the only threat to the development of 
the United States into one of the greatest 
powers in the world was internal dissension, 
for at the moment of the triumph over 
Mexico the threat of Civil War was becom- 
ing ever greater. 


The growth of sectionalism 


The years between 1820 and 1850 brought a 
marked deterioration in American national 
unity; in particular the South became a 
distinct section, dedicated not only to the 
preservation of slavery, but also to a whole 
distinct economy and way of life. The 
eighteen-thirties were decisive years in the 
creation of a solid South. Although there 
was opposition to slavery before 1830, it was 
the foundation of William Lloyd Garrison's 
newspaper The Liberator in 1831 that 
marked the real beginning of a radical 
abolitionist movement in the North. 

In the following years hundreds of aboli- 
tionist societies were formed in the northern 
states. Their periodicals and other publica- 
tions poured abuse upon the southerners, 
depicted the worse cruelties of the slave 
system, and demanded that the institution 


Right: William Lloyd Garrison, the famous 
abolitionist. Hisnewspaper The Liberator, 
founded in 1831, shocked the South by the 
violent language in which it demanded the 
immediate cessation of slavery. ( Library 

of Congress, Washington, D.C.) 
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Should come to an end. Although those 
involved were a small minority of the 
northern population, their arguments pro- 
duced a strong reaction in the South. Instead 
of Southerners arguing that slavery was a 
necessary evil, as many had done in the 
years following the Revolution, they began 
to maintain that slavery was a positive good. 
that the Negroes were an inferior race who 
were happier in their slave condition than if 
free, that their lot was better than that of the 
northern factory workers. and that slavery 
had been the basis of all great civilisations. 
They also showed fear that northern argu- 
ments would inspire slave insurrections: a 
rising led by Nat Turner in 1831 had resulted 
in the deaths of fifty-five whites and had 
senta shudder of fear throughout the South. 

With tempers inflamed by the argument 
over slavery. the other basic issues separat- 
ing North and South were contested far 
more vehemently. The acrimonious tariff 
struggle between President Jackson and 
South Carolina in the early eighteen- 
thirties was followed after 1836 by another 
argument over the admission of Texas. The 
North feared a major addition to slave 
power if that region was annexed to the 
United States. 

Underlying the whole quarrel was the 
continued Southern desire to maintain 
enough votes in Congress to block any 
undesirable political, social, or economic 
legislation. This was becoming more dif- 
ficult as the population of the free states 
continued to grow more rapidly than that 
of the South, giving the South an increas- 
ingly weak position in the House of 
Representatives and making it all the more 
important for the Southern slave system to 
control new states and provide new Senate 
votes. 
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The compromise of 1850 


The war with Mexico produced an im- 
mediate crisis in the relations of North and 
South. Nationalistic enthusiasm had 
produced general support for the conflict at 
the beginning of the war, but Northern 
Whigs soon expressed their opposition to 
a war of conquest and to any further 
extension of slavery. As early as 1846 
representative David Wilmot of Pennsyl- 
vania had introduced into Congress the 
Wilmot Proviso, which stated that slavery 
Should not be permitted in any of the 
territory obtained from Mexico. 

While American armies conquered a 
huge addition to the territory of the United 
States, Congress argued about the Wilmot 
Proviso, which did not have enough votes to 
pass the Senate. Some were now contending 


that slavery should be allowed to expand 
into any area that wanted it, others main- 
tained that the Missouri Compromise line 
of 36° 30’ should be extended to the Pacific. 
But what would happen to California, an 
area that was already asking for admission 
to the Union? E 

In the 1848 presidential election both 
candidates played down the basic issue, and 
military hero Zachary Taylor was able to 
win the second and last Whig Presidential 
victory. His opponent Lewis Cass had 
become known as an advocate of the idea 
that the territories should decide for them- 
selves whether or not they should have 
slavery, but he laid little stress on this in the 
election. Ominous for future unity was the 
third party—the Free Soil party—who ran 
ex-President Martin Van Buren on a plat- 
form for stopping the future expansion of 
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Above: American Negro slaves unload 
provisions from a steamboat. From 1800 the 


number of slaves doubled every twenty years. 


(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 

Left: Frederick Douglass, an articulate 
escaped slave who wrote a moving account 
of his life and encouraged Negroes to join 
the Union forces. (Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.) : 
Right: a slave auction. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century the abolitionist movement 
in the United States, aided by highly 
effective propaganda, was able to exert a 
powerful influence. (Radio Times Hulton 
Picture Library, London.) 


slavery. Taylor's victory had been 

both Northern and Southern Toe um 
was now clear that it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for either main party to hold 
together such bipartisan support. 

Taylor urged California to apply for 
admission to the Union, and was willing to 
abide by the state’s decision whether or not 
to be slave or free: in late 1849 California 
formed a free constitution and applied for 
admission. The South, fearing that all the 
land acquired from Mexico would be free, 
bitterly opposed the admission of California 
on these terms, and in 1850 Congress 
engaged in an impassioned debate on the 
future expansion of slavery. The eventual 
solution was devised by Henry Clay, now 
near the end of his long career, and was 
pushed through Congress after the death of 


President Taylor had brought Vice- 
President Millard Fillmore to the 
presidency. 


The Compromise of 1850 consisted of a 
number of measures passed in the hope of 
giving some concessions to both North and 
South. Many on both sides voted for those 
measures they liked and were prepared to 
abstain when those measures they did not 
like were voted upon. By the compromise 
California was to enter the Union as a free 
state, New Mexico and Utah were to be 
organised as territories with no specifica- 
tion whether they were to be slave or free, 
the slave trade (but not slavery) was to be 
abolished in the District of Columbia, and a 
stricter Fugitive Slave Law was enacted. In 
addition. Texas was compensated for ceding 
her claims to part of New Mexico. The 
compromise pleased neither side. South- 
erners objected to restrictions on slavery 
anywhere in the West. and northern aboli- 
tionists protested against the harsh Fugitive 
Slave Law. and insisted that the future 
expansion of slavery should be prohibited. 


The growth of abolitionist 
sentiment 


The increasing emotional impact of the 
issue of slavery was well demonstrated by 
the phenomenal success of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's novel Uncle Tom's Cabin which was 
published in 1852. This melodramatic depic- 
tion of slave life moved millions of northern 
citizens as a book, in serial form, and asa 
play. As the North became more stirred by 
the moral implications of slavery, and as the 
South became convinced that it was losing 
political power, it became impossible to 
maintain political compromises. 

The Compromise of 1850 collapsed within 
four years. The election of 1852 was fought 
between a Democratic party still anxious to 
maintain the unity of its Northern and 
Southern wings, and a Whig party that was 
finally falling apart. The undistinguished 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire won an 
easy victory over Whig Winfield Scott. 
Pierce had a tumultuous presidency, and 
once again the fiercest arguments came over 
the westward expansion of slavery. 


The Kansas and Nebraska Act 


Although American settlers had pushed all 
the way to California and Oregon in the 
eighteen-forties, there had long been a 
reluctance to advance on to the Great 
Plains. With good reason it was feared that 
the lack of timber and an uncertain water 
supply would present problems unknown in 
the eastern half of the continent. Yet, as the 
more desirable areas were populated and 
pioneers still looked for land. the ad- 
venturous began to encroach upon the 
Plains, and in the 1853-4 session of 
Congress a bill was introduced for the 
organisation of the area west of Iowa and 
Missouri as Nebraska Territory. Although 
settlers were moving into this region. the bill 
also stemmed from the ambitions of Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. 


In the eighteen-fifties a new breed of 
politicians arose in Congress. After the 
deaths of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, in 
both North and South politicians arose who 
had less patience for compromise. Men 
such as Senator Charles Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts poured scorn upon their enemies. 
Of the new group of prominent political 
leaders, Democratic Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas of Illinois appeared the most 
anxious to achieve compromise and preserve 
national unity, and in his case it was bitterly 
disputed whether patriotism or personal 
ambition led him to take this course. 

As chairman of the committee on ter- 
ritories Douglas introduced the bill to 
organise Nebraska Territory. He was 
interested not only in the settlers in that 
region but also in a trans-Continental rail- 
road. Since the eighteen-forties there had 
been talk of such a link, and in the eighteen- 
fifties it was a major political issue; there 
Was great competition from those areas 
seeking to be the eastern terminal of the 
railroad. Douglas was pressing for Chicago 
—he had a personal interest in the Illinois 
Central Railroad and in land speculation as 
well as a Senator’s interest in his own 
state— but he realised that the area through 
which the line would have to pass needed a 
form of governmental organisation to make 
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it more attractive to Congress. —— 

The question of Nebraska Territory sent 
Congress into turmoil. Nebraska would 
presumably enter as a free state, and to 
meet Southern objections it was agreed 
that the region would be divided into two 
territories: Kansas and Nebraska. Douglas 
also agreed that instead of the line of 36° 30’ 
dividing slave and free areas, as decided in 
the Missouri Compromise, ‘popular sover- 
eignty would ‘prevail in the territories. 
Douglas argued that rather than Congress 
making the decision for an area, it would be 
more democratic for each area to decide for 
itself whether or not to have slavery. The 
advantage to Douglas was that this would 
also meet the wishes of the Southern section 
of his own party, and help his presidential 
ambitions. 

In spite of Northern objections, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act was pushed through 
Congress, repealing the Missouri Com- 
promise and allowing the territories to 
decide for themselves on the issue of slavery 
or freedom. Henceforth there was little 
respite in the steady slide into Civil War. 

There was no doubt that Nebraska would 
be a free area, but from 1854 until the Civil 
War the situation of 'bleeding Kansas' 
constantly aggravated relations between the 
North and South. Both Northerners and 


Southernersattempted to arrange the migra. 

tion of pioneers who would vote Kanes 
slave or free, and the general turmoil Ed 
increased by the opportunists and criminal; 
always attracted to the edge of the frontier 
They speculated in land, and ambushed and 
burned for personal rather than nationa] 
motives. 


The Republican party 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act also helped to 
bring about the final disintegration of the 
Whigs, and to create the new Republican 
party: a Northern party composed of ex- 
Whigs, Democrats who opposed Douglas 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and the old 
free-soilers, all uniting on opposition to the 
expansion of slavery. A third party, the 
Know-Nothings, appealed to prejudice— 
opposing Catholics and immigrants—and. 
tapped the nativistic tradition in American 
politics, i.e. the tradition favouring those 
actually born in America. The Republicans 
spread quickly throughout the old north- 
westand New England, and the Whig party, 
which was a national party however dis- 
united, was now replaced by a sectional 
party. 

The bitterness of the Republicans was 
increased by the situation in Kansas. Soon 
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Above: the discovery of gold in California in 
1848 attracted thousands of gold-seckers 
from many countries in the following years. 
( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 

Right : the water celebration on Boston 
Common, 1848. This was occasioned by the 
opening of a regular supply of water to the 
city from Lake Cochituate. (Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.) 

Left: Highrock-lodine and Empire Springs 
at Saratoga, New York, 1848. Saratoga 
became a famous nineteenth-century resort. 
( Librarv of Congress, Washington, D.C.) 
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Top: Brigham Young led the Mormons to 
the shores of the Great Salt Lake. At his 
death in 1877 he left seventeen wives. 
(Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.) 
Above: Commodore Matthew C. Perry, 
who in the eighteen-fifties opened Japan to 
American influence. ( Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.) 
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two governments existed—one pro-slavery. 


one for freedom—and violent incidents 
multiplied. After a Pro-slavery group had 
attacked the town of Lawrence, the un- 
balanced John Brown, with his sons and 
friends, murdered a group of Southern 
sympathisers. The breakdown of order even 
Spread to Congress itself. In the Senate in 
1856 Charles Sumner launched a vitupera- 
tive personal attack on Senator Andrew 
P. Butler of South Carolina. Butler's 
nephew, Congressman Preston B. Brooks 
heard about it, entered the Senate. and beat 
Sumner on the head with his cane. Brooks 
was censured by the House. but after resign- 
Ing was swept back into Congress by his 
district in South Carolina. 

In the 1856 election the Democrats 
nominated the mediocre James Buchanan 
while the Republicans, already strong 
enough tocontest the presidency. nominated 
the national hero, soldier, and explorer 
John C. Frémont. Ex-President Fillmore 
ran on the Know-Nothing ticket. Buchanan 
won, but it was ominous for the South that 
Frémont obtained 114 electoral votes to 
Buchanan's 174 and Fillmore's 8. 


The vast influx of European immigrants 
into the United States during the 
nineteenth century was mainly responsible 
for the rapid expansion of the country. 
More than a million Irish made the 
hazardous and uncomfortable journey to 
America in the years following the great 
famine of the 1840s. 3 

Left and below: emigrants leaving for 
America. ( Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library, London.) 

Above left: Perry lands at Yokohama to 
meet the imperial commissioners. A treaty 
was concluded, allowing American ships to 
enter certain Japanese ports. (Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.) 
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Above: The Bloomer Costume. Mrs 
Bloomer's attempts to achieve a practical 
costume for women provoked considerable 
ridicule. ( Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.) 
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The United States during the Civil War, 


showing the Northern and Southern states. 


The final victory of the Northern states 


preserved the Union but at the cost of more 


than 600,000 dead. 
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The Dred Scott decision 


Buchanan’s problems began immediately, 


for in March 1857 the Supreme Court, with 


a majority of Southerners, declared in the 
Dred Scott case that the Missouri Com- 
promise was unconstitutional. Slaves were 
property, the constitution protected indi- 
vidual rights of property, and by this 
decision the Supreme Court made it clear 
that neither the federal nor the territorial 
government could constitutionally exclude 
slavery. 

The Dred Scott decision brought impas- 
sioned arguments in the North, but it was 
also a crushing blow to Douglas, for the 
decision went further than his popular 
sovereignty in satisfying the Southerners; 
according to the Supreme Court an indi- 
vidual's right to own a slave was protected 
by the constitution, and even a democratic 
majority could not outlaw slavery in a 
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more difficult position when Democratic 
President Buchanan decided to ask Congress 
to admit Kansas to the Union under the 
provisions of the *Lecompton Constitu- 
tion.' This was a pro-slavery constitution 
supported by only part of the Kansas 
population, and never voted on by all the 
people of the territory. Although this did 
not pass, it further divided the Democratic 
party. The dilemma was revealed dramatic- 
all in Douglas's senatorial re-election 
campaign in Illinois in 1858. His opponent 
was Abraham Lincoln. 


The Lincoln-Douglas debates 
and the drift to war 


Lincoln was the son of a pioneer farmer, 
who, after his famous son's birth in Ken- 
tucky in 1809, moved on into Indiana, and 
finally into Illinois. Lincoln became a 
lawyer in the eighteen-thirties, although for 


territory. Douglas was placed in an even » the most part he was self-educated. He also 
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Above: bronze bust of Abraham Lincoln. 
( Musée de l'Entente franco-américaine, 
Blérancourt.) 

Below: a view of Broadway, New York, in 
the mid-nineteenth century. ( Musée de 
l'Entente franco-américaine, Blérancourt.) 


became a Whig, and 
2 served o i 
Congress after his election in 1846. ps 


à competent state-level politici 
national figure. politician, but not a 


In the eighteen-fifties Linc 

take a strong stand auis pts Poke 
expansion of slavery, although he was notat 
this time an abolitionist. He soon became an 
important figure in the new Republican 
party, and in 1858 ran for the Senate against 
Douglas in Illinois. The debates the two 
engaged in received major national atten- 
tion, and although Douglas won Lincoln 
obliged him to choose publicly between 
popular sovereignty and the Dred Scott 
decision. At Freeport Lincoln forced him to 
answer whether or not the people of a 
territory could exclude slavery. Douglas 
answered that they could, and alienated the 
Southern Democrats, who wanted Douglas 
to accept the Dred Scott decision. 

r The last years of Buchanan’s administra- 
tion brought a breakdown of responsible 
government. The division between Northern 
and Southern extremists was such that 
Congress had difficulty in conducting any 
of its business. Tension reached a high point 
when in the autumn of 1859 John Brown led 
a small group of followers into Virginia to 
attack the federal arsenal at Harper's Ferry. 
He wanted to arm the slaves and begin a 
revolt. After they had seized the arsenal the 
attackers were themselves besieged, Brown 
was captured, quickly tried, and hanged. In 
life Brown was a fanatic: in death he was a 
martyr to the cause of freedom. His act was 
a fitting prelude to the climactic election of 
1860. 


The election of 1860 


When in the spring of 1860 the Democrats 
met in Charleston to nominate their can- 
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didate for president, the logical candidate, 
Douglas, could not obtain the votes for the 
nomination. Neither North nor South would 
compromise, and the Southern delegates 
walked out. The Democrats tried again in 
June at Baltimore, again failed to agree, and 
eventually the Northern and Southern 
wings of the party nominated separate 
candidates: Douglas for the North, John C. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky for the South. 
As the Southerners had been unwilling to 
accept even the moderate Douglas, they 
now created the opportunity for the sec- 
tional Republicans. In May the Republicans 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for president, 
choosing him over the more extreme 
William H. Seward of New York..For the 
South the vital section of the Republican 
platform was that which opposed slavery 
in the territories. 

A third party—the Constitutional Union 
party—attempted to hold the nation to- 
gether with an appeal for national unity, but 
their candidate—John Bell of Tennessee— 
had no chance of success. Lincoln won the 
election with 1,866,000 popular votes, 
Douglas had 1,383,000, Breckinridge had 
848,000, and Bell had 593,000. Although a 
minority president in popular votes, Lincoln 
had an absolute majority of electoral votes. 


Secession 


The victory of Lincoln could not be accepted 
by the South. In half a century they had lost 
the dominant position in the nation. Be- 
tween 1789 and 1825 Virginia had provided 
all the presidents but one, and Southerners 
had dominated public office; so much so 
that some in New England had thought of 
secession. In 1860 the North elected a 
president from a party which unalterably 
opposed the extension of slavery. With no 
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Above: Stonewall Jackson, 1863. Lee's 
distinguished subordinate was killed at the 
battle of Chancellorsville in May 1863. 
(Library of Congress, Washington. D.C.) 


Right: dead near Dunker Church, after the 
battle of Antietam, September 1862. 
(Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.) 


Right: the Union general, Nathaniel 
is killed at the battle of Wilson's Creek 
10 August, 1861. The Union forces Were 
defeated by the Confederate ar, 


Adis my under 
Ben McCulloch. (Bibliothèque Nationale 
Paris.) ; 


Lyon, 


possibility of expansion, the South would 
be outvoted in Congress, policies would be 
adopted against Southern wishes, soon 
perhaps the institution of slavery itself would 
be threatened, and the South would be faced 
with a massive economic loss and a general 
social readjustment. By withdrawing from 
the Union many in the South hoped to 
preserve intact their economic and social 
System. 

The first Southern state to act was South 
Carolina. In December 1860 she seceded 
from the Union, and by the beginning of 
February was joined by Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. 
At Montgomery, Alabama, in February 
1861 the seven secedmg states set up the 
Confederate States of America. President 
Buchanan vacillated, and although various 
compromise plans were suggested, there 
seemed no way to reunite the Union save by 
a swift use of force. 

When Lincoln was inaugurated in March 
1861 he asserted that he did not intend to 
interfere with slavery in existing states, but 
it was no use; the seceding states had no 
intention of returning. It was still not clear 
how Lincoln would proceed to his task of 
reuniting the nation, but action was pre- 
cipitated by the situation of the federal forts 
in the South. On 12 April, just as reinforce- 
ments were arriving. the Confederate forces 
bombarded Fort Sumter in Charleston 
harbour. The fort surrendered two days 
later. Lincoln now called for 75,000 volun- 
teers, and with this threat of force Virginia, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina 
also seceded from the Union. Although 
Kentucky and Missouri had great numbers 
of Southern supporters, they did not offi- 
cially leave the Union. 


The Civil War 


The discrepancy in force between the 
United States and the Confederacy was very 
great. The North had over four times the 
free population of the seceding states, by far 
the largest industrial development, and the 
mostextensive railroad system. She also had 
the naval power to blockade Southern ports. 
Southern hopes were based on the 
knowledge that a stalemate would benefit 
the South, and that it was the North's task 
to wage a positive, offensive war. The South 
was also hopeful of foreign aid. particularly 
from Great Britain, the main consumer of 
Southern cotton. These hopes proved illu- 
sory. Although relations between Great 
Britain and the United States were strained 
at the beginning of the war. the strength of 
anti-slavery opinion in Great Britain was 
such that any suggestion of joining with the 
South met with great opposition. 

At the beginning of the war the Con- 
federacy gained a false confidence from the 
ease with which it resisted Northern armies. 
The politicians pressed the Northern army 
into action before it was ready. and this 
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Below: Robert E. Lee, who left the army of — Right: naval bombardment of the defences of 


the United States to fight for his native Charleston. Charleston was not abandoned 
Virginia. He led the Confederate forces by the Confederates until February 1865. 
brilliantly before being compelled to (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 

surrender to Grant in 1865. (Library of Right: guardhouse and guards of the 107th 
Congress, Washington, D.C.) Colored Infantry at Fort Corcoran, 


Virginia. ( Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Below: a Missouri militiaman with the 
fruit of his pillaging. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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produced disastrous results on the main 
eastern front of the war: the stretch of 
country between Washington D.C. and the 
Confederate capital of Richmond, Virginia. 
At the first battle of Bull Run in July 1861 
the Northern armies were completely de- 
feated. The elderly Winfield Scott was now 
removed from command, and George B. 
McClellan replaced him. 

Until the spring of 1862 McClellan 
devoted his attention to the organisation 
and training of the “Army of the Potomac . 
He then attempted to attack Richmond by 
having his main army of over 100.000 men 
landed by sea on the peninsula between the 
James and the York rivers while another 
force of over 40,000 advanced overland 
from Washington D.C. Thecampaign failed. 
In a running seven-day battle at the end of 
June Confederate General Robert E. Lee. 
aided by Stonewall Jackson. forced 
McClellan to retreat. Lee, who had served 
in the regular army before the war, had 
returned to his native Virginia to join her 
fight. He proved to be a masterly defensive 
general. E 

Throughout 1862 the Northern armies 
continued to suffer defeat on the 


Washington-Richmond front. In August 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson overcame the 
Northern armies at the second battle of Bull 
Run, and Lee advanced into Maryland. In 
September he was obliged to withdraw 
after the bloody, indecisive battle of 
Antietamin which total casualtiesamounted 
to over 20.000 men. 

Even though Antietam was indecisive it 
enabled Lincoln to take a decisive step in 
the conduct of the war. The abolitionists 
had been urging the freeing of the slaves, and 
Lincoln knew that he also could ensure 
British neutrality if he took the step of 
fighting for the end of slavery. He did not 
wish to appear to be freeing the slaves out of 
desperation, but after the partial victory of 
Antietam he issued the preliminary Eman- 
cipation Proclamation; the final proclama- 
tion was issued in January 1863. Yet, 
though the Confederacy was denied foreign 
intervention it still seemed she could Save 
herself, for 1862 ended in disaster for the 
North when General Ambrose E. Burnside 
threw his troops into suicidal attack against 
the Confederate positions at Fredericks- 
burg, and lost over 10,000 dead and 
wounded. 


Above: Union troops attack. Richmond, 
Virginia, the capital of the C onfederacy. The 
Confederate forces eventually evacuated 
the city, much of which was burnt. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. ) 
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The Mississippi Valley 


The first eighteen months of the war had 
seen the complete failure of the main Union 
effort to drive south from Washington 
against the Confederate capital. There was 
extensive criticism of Lincoln, and much 
disaffection in Northern areas. It was as 
well for the Union that other pressures on 
the South were weakening her resistance. 
Particularly effective was the blockade. 
which ruined Southern commerce, and 
Northern naval forces also eventually com- 
bined with land forces to split the 
Confederacy. 

Union troops in the Mississippi valley 
were at first more successful than those in 
the east, and in April 1862 General Ulysses 
S. Grant won the battle of Shiloh, with 
terrible losses, and forced the Confederate 
troops to retreat. In the same month a naval 
Squadron under the command of David 
G. Farragut captured New Orleans, and 
pushed up the Mississippi. In the next year 
the Northern armies slowly fought their 
way south to join up with the naval forces 
on the Mississippi and split the Confederacy. 
On 4 July 1863, Grant took Vicksburg, and 
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Right: Abraham Lincoln. (Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.) 


Below: ruins of the Confederate capital of 
Richmond in April 1865. (Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.) 


a few days later the North had succeeded in 
winning complete control of the Mississippi 


River. 


Gettysburg and the loss of 
Confederate hopes 


The first days of July 1863 were the turning 
point in the history of the Confederacy, for 
while Grant was preparing to take Vicksburg 
Lee was making a decisive move which he 
hoped would end the war. In May, Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson (who was killed) defeated 
Northern forces at Chancellorsville. Lee 
now decided to advance into Pennsylvania 
and by a decisive victory force the North to 
concede that the South could leave the 
Union. 

From | to 3 July Lee met the Northern 
army of General George Meade at Gettys- 
burg. The slaughter was immense, and on 
the third day Lee sent General George 
E. Pickett’s men in wave after wave against 
the Union line. They could not break it, and 
Lee withdrew southwards. From July 1863 
it became increasingly obvious that the 
South had lost the war, but unfortunately 


for future relations between the 5 
the desperate struggle continued for Cons 
two more years. Lincoln could now Sariy 
his critics, and in 1864 he won re-elect 
over the Democratic candidate G non 
George B. McClellan. Stem 
In 1864 and 1865 the fede ` 
plunged deep into the South to bees 
Confederacy to its knees. The North he 
armies in the Mississippi Valley wen 
repulsed for a time at Chickamau as 
September 1863, but in November afte the 
battle of Chattanooga the Southern for t 
retreated into Georgia. In 1864 the Northen i 
armies moved to split the Confederacy a a 
by driving into Georgia to Atlanta and then 
to the sea, while farther north Gener] 
Grant, who had been transferred to can 
mand on ihe Washington-Richmond front, 
attempted to advance : 
sen ped South towards 
There was intense fighting throughout the 
spring and summer of 1864. In May and 
J une Grant fought a series of battles in the 
Wilderness, and encircled Richmond which 
was well defended by a series of trenches and 
fortifications. It was to be the following year 
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uld force Lee’s army to with- 
before en these positions. 
e eral William T. Sherman and his 
oe from the Mississippi Valley had 
arms dramatic success. Atlanta fell in 
nO ber, and Sherman marched to the 
Sept king Savannah in December. He was 
pn: bie to turn north, and in the spring of 
DS the Confederacy collapsed. In April 
s was finally forced to retreat from 
وگ‎ EE on 9 April at Appomattox he 
R d there was no way of retreat and 
Oe dered to Grant. Other small forces 
pum capitulated. and the war was over. 


The cost of the war 


ad .lost 359.000 dead. the 

The ey 48.000 dead. Much of the 
mth had been devastated: plantations 
ed fortunes lost, railroad tracks torn 
ub cities destroyed. The Union had been 
ی‎ eyed, and the slaves had been free 3 
but a monumental task of O UO 
and a deep legacy of bitterness and paired 
remained. Toclimax the tragedy. on 14 Apri 
Lincoln was shot at Ford's theatre in 


Below: the assassination of President 
Lincoln at Ford's Theatre in Washington, 
D.C., 14 April, 1865. The assassin, John 
Wilkes Booth, an actor, was killed two 
weeks later. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Right: a caricature of a Union Officer, 1865. 
( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. À 
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Below: the execution of the conspirators 
who plotted the assassination of Lincoln, 
ee (Library of Congress, Washington, 


Washington, D.C. The nation faced the 
task of reconstruction without its great 
leader. Andrew Johnson of Tennessee be- 
came president. 

Yet, even after this great war, the United 
States was ready to become one of the most 
powerful countries in the world. Although 
hundreds of thousands had been killed and 
maimed, Northern prosperity had suffered 
no severe injury. Industrial development, 
railroad construction, and commerce were 
leaping forward. The South would remain a 
problem, but the vast unified United States 
spanning the North American continent 
would quickly press forward to new heights 


of prosperity and strength. A uni 
which offered a combination of Eis 
religious freedom and economic Op 

ity attracted even more millions TUR 
migrants from Europe in the years afte pee 
Civil War. To judge the advantages T the 
sessed by the United States, even afters 
bloody conflict, one had only to ty ES 
South America to view the sad histor faa 
fragmented continent, acontinent which he d 
obtained its independence from Euro e re 
which had failed to obtain eS ۳ 
prosperity or the freedom of which som a 
the early revolutionaries had dreamed E 


Nation 
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Above: the Battle of Maipú, 5 April, 1818. 
José de San Martin routed the Spanish 
army and ensured Chile's independence. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


Latin America in the 
nineteenth century 


arked off by Spain’s decline ; revolutionary movements 


The struggle for independence is sp ? 
in Venezuela, Chile and Mexico; the achievements of San Martin and Simón Bolivar ; 
Mexico drives out the Spanish, and Brazil the Portuguese ; Pedro II introduces reforms in 


Brazil; all Latin America is freed from colonial rule; the aftermath of independence— 
shattered hopes, strife, and poverty for the masses. 
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Above: Negro barbers at work in the open 
air. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Right: slaves working in a sugar 
Plantation. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Far right above: Brazilian slaves engaged 
in the manufacture of sugar. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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In the age of Napoleon the Spanish and 
Portuguese possessions on the American 
continent were divided into five huge areas 
of rule: the Viceroyalty of New Spain, which 
extended through modern Mexico and 
central America, the Viceroyalty of New 
Granada in the north of South America, the 
Viceroyalty of Peru on the west, the Vice- 
royalty of La Plata on the southeast, and the 
Portuguese possession of Brazil. These 
great administrative divisions were, how- 
ever, only lightly superimposed on settle- 
ments isolated from each other by immense 
distances, towering mountains, impassable 
jungles, and interminable plains. The 
population was less homogenous than that 
of North America. At the very top was a 
small ruling elite sent from Europe. The 
local ruling class was the creoles, the 
colonial-born Spaniards or Portuguese, but 
there was also a large downtrodden Indian 
population, as well as the mestizos, who 
were half-European, half-Indian, and a 
large population of Negro slaves, particul- 
arly in Brazil, where there were also many 
mulattoes. 

The creoles were the leaders in the move- 
ment for independence. Although they 
lorded it over the majority of the popula- 
tion, they also had a variety of grievances 
against colonial rule. One obvious grievance 
was that the highest positions of political 
and social power were denied to them by the 
peninsulares, the native-born Spaniards, 
who were given the best positions in the 
colonies and who looked down upon the 
Creoles as inferior. 

More practically, the creoles began to 
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look longingly at the prospects of trade out- 
side the Spanish imperial system. The 
United States had waxed rich economically 
since breaking out of the British imperial 
system in the Revolution, and the creoles 
also thought of the prospects of trade 
expansion. Moreover. the creoles com- 
plained of taxation and the general economic 
subservience of the colonies. 

In spite of underlying grievances it took 
a series of developments outside Latin 
America to produce widespread uprisings. 
The intellectual base for revolution had 
been laid in the eighteenth century. The 
ideas of the European Enlightenment had 
been influential throughout the New World: 
the emphasis on political and religious 
freedom, and on the natural rights of man, 
held a particular fascination for Latin 
American intellectuals. The American Rev- 
olution also had a profound effect in 
stimulating ideas of independence and 
reform in Latin America. Not only had the 
North American colonies achieved their 
independence from Great Britain, they also 
had succeeded in forming a political union. 

Of more direct impact on the Latin 
American colonies was the French Revolu- 
tion and the turmoil which ensued in 
Europe. At first the Revolution appealed to 
many intellectuals. but as in North America 
the excesses and violence which followed the 
earlier constitutional phase brought fear to 
many creoles; they had no desire to see a 
social revolution which would produce an 
uprising of mestizos, Indians, or perhaps 
even slaves. Many wanted more control of 
the political and economic policies for their 
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own regions, and a higher social position, 
but they were not asking for complete 
equality for the rest of the population. 


The decline of Spain 


Perhaps more important in Latin America 
than the egalitarian ideas of the late 
eighteenth century was the manner in which 
the wars of the French Revolution and 
Empire revealed the extent of the decline of 
Spain. Buffeted by France and Great 
Britain, Spain revealed only too plainly how 
far she had declined from the great power 
that had established a world-wide empire. 
After 1796, and the conclusion of an 
alliance with France, the Spanish had great 
difficully in maintaining connections with 
Latin America. It was painfully apparent to 
the creoles that Spain could do little against 
British naval power. Also, direct British 
influence was made possible by their occupa- 
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A bove : a sugar-mill in Brazil. Sugar was 
an important product of the South American 
colonies. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Left: Simón Bolivar, whose dreams of 
Latin American unity were soon shattered. 
He died disillusioned but his memory is 
revered today. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


Top left: prisoners at a tobacco merchant's. 


( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


tion of the island of Trinidad in 1797: the 
British now traded extensively with the 
Latin American colonies. Spanish naval 
power reached a low point in 1805 when 
most of their navy was destroyed by the 
British at Trafalgar: it now seemed that the 
Spanish had little or no ability to defend or 
control their Latin American colonies. 
InJune 1806 2 British expedition captured 
Buenos Aires without Spanish interference. 
By August. however, the inhabitants them- 
selves had defeated the invaders. In the 
following year another British force occu- 


- pied Montevideo. but in the early summer 


the British were repulsed when they 
attempted to take Buenos Aires. and with- 
drew from the whole region. These episodes 
gave the local inhabitants confidence in their 
ability to defeat a European expeditionary 
force. and had revealed yet again that the 
Spanish had no real means to defend their 
colonies in the New World. 


The French invasion of the 
Iberian peninsula 


The catalyst for revolution in Latin America 
was Napoleon’s intervention in the Iberian 
peninsula in 1807 and 1808. In late 1807 
French troops invaded Portugal with the 
object of closing her ports to British ships 
and British goods. The royal family. with 
thousands of Portuguese aristocrats. sailed 
to Brazil before they could be taken by the 
French. They arrived in the New World in 
January 1808. 

Napoleon next intervened decisely in 
Spanish affairs. In May 1808 he deposed the 
Bourbons. and gave the Spanish throne to 
his brother Joseph. This intervention was to 
bring Napoleon a bloody war against 
Spanish insurgents. but even before the 
Spanish uprising could affect the Latin 
American colonies, the colonists had reacted 
to the deposition of the Spanish monarchy. 
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The French emissaries who were des- 
patched to Latin America to bring news of 
the takeover were rejected by the colonists. 
Indeed, the first assertion of independent 
action was in favour of the Bourbons against 
the French usurpers. Once, however, this 
degree of independent action had been taken 
it was only a short time before the pos- 
sibilities of struggling for full independence 
became apparent. There was to be no 
unified, coordinated action, but circum- 
stances had simply left much of Latin 
America to its own devices, and it was only 
a short step from discovering the French 
takeover to asserting that self-government 
in Latin America was the answer to 
European turmoil and despotism. 


Francisco de Miranda 


There had been a number of revolts in Latin 
America in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, but the possibilities of creole 
demands for independence had been re- 
vealed most clearly in the career of Francisco 
de Miranda, who was born in Caracas in 
1750. As a young man he travelled extens- 
ively in Europe and the United States, and 
eventually settled in England. He dreamed 
of the liberation of Latin America, and in 
1806 led an abortive expedition from the 
United States against Venezuela: when this 
early attemptat revolution failed he returned 
to England, but was soon involved again in 
the early efforts to free Venezuela. 

With the development of Spanish resist- 
ance to the French, Latin American creoles 
in a number of cities formed local juntas, 
emulating the Spaniards fighting against 
Napoleon who had formulated these local 
committees to organise the struggle against 
the French. The Latin American juntas 
became more interested in independence 
than in supporting the Bourbons against 
the French. These local revolutionary move- 
ments began in widely scattered areas in 
Latin America in 1810 and they inaugurated 
the first phase of the struggle for Latin 
American independence. For the most part 
these first uprisings were unsuccessful. 
although they were to persist in some 
regions until 1816. 


Simon Bolivar and early efforts 
at independence 


In northern South America the independ- 
ence movements in Venezuela and in New 
Granada (Colombia) were entwined in the 
years from 1810 to 1816. In Venezuela the 
local inhabitants had refused to recognise 
the French rule in Spain in 1808. and in the 
following year some argued for separation 
from Spain. In 1810 2 local junta was formed 
in Caracas, and though some argued that 
this was to protect the rights of Bourbon 
Ferdinand VII the movement quickly be- 
came more extreme. In July 1811 a congress 
declared the independence of Venezuela 


from Spain. T 
The leadership of this early Venezuelan 


movement was taken by the most important 
of the revolutionaries, Simón Bolivar. 
Bolivar was born in Caracas in 1783, and 
likehiscompatriot Miranda travelled extens- 
ively in Europe. In 1810 he was sent to 
England in an attempt to obtain aid for the 
Venezuelan revolution. This effort failed. 
but at the end of 1810 Bolívar returned 
accompanied by Miranda (who had been 
living in England). Miranda became com- 
mander-in-chief of the insurgent forces. He 
had a difficult task. There was internal 
opposition to the revolution, and the 
Spanish GeneralJuan Domingo Monteverde 
had success in reconquering large areas of 
the country. 

Another blow to the patriot cause was the 
great earthquake of March 1812, which was 
felt far more severely in the rebel than the 
loyalist areas of Venezuela and caused great 
damage and many deaths. Looked upon by 
many as a judgement of God, it reduced 
support for the rebellion. In July 1812 
Miranda capitulated to the Spanish, and 
was then seized by Bolívar and his sup- 
porters who argued that he had betrayed the 
cause. He was turned over to the Spanish, 
and died in prison in Spain in 1816. 

Bolivar now led the revolution in the 
north, and, with the uprising in Venezuela 
for the time being crushed, he went to 
Cartagena in New Granada to aid the 


revolutionaries in that region. 

had risen in revolt, and a junta eng 
formed there, in the spring of 1810. A few 
months later there was a revolt in Santa a 
de Bogota. After fighting briefly in NS 
Granada, where there was considerable 
internal turmoil in the next few LS 
Bolivar in 1813 crossed the Andes with © 
few hundred men to attempt to revive the 
revolution in Venezuela. For a time he was 
remarkably successful, and in August 1813 
he entered Caracas. 

The renewed success in Venezuela was 
only temporary. Loyalist forces soon re- 
covered lost ground, retook Caracas, and 
Bolívar fled to New Granada. Again he 
succeeded in temporarily improving the 
position for the revolutionaries in New 
Granada, but the whole northern revolution 
was now in jeopardy as in April 1815 the 
Spanish General Pablo Murilloarrived from 
Spain with 10,000 troops. Fora time Bolivar 
had to exile himself to Jamaica and Haiti, 


Below right: Lima, Peru, for long a centre 
of Spanish strength in Latin America. The 
Spaniards were forced to leave in 1821. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 

Below: in 1876 celebrations were held 

in Valparaiso in honour of the memory of 
Bernardo O' Higgins. He had proclaimed the 
independence of Chile in 1818. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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is attempt to re-establish himself in 
and جک‎ in 1816 was a failure. In 1815 and 
My Murillo had crushed the revolution in 


New Granada. 
The revolutionary movement 
in Chile 

ileas in New Granada there had been 
گر‎ aple internal dissension. Thecreoles 
had taken the initiative in forming a junta in 
1810, but any feeling of unity was soon 
dispelled by the development of a more 
radical movement under José Miguel 
Carrera. Many of the creoles placed more 
faith in their leader Bernardo O'Higgins, 
and the split between Carrera and the 
O'Higgins forces severely hampered the 
revolutionary movement in Chile. The 
victory of the loyalists at the battle of 
Rancagua in October 1814 temporarily 
quelled the Chilean revolution, and many 
patriots fled to Argentina. 


The revolutionary movement 
in Mexico 


In the Viceroyalty of New Spain the move- 
ment for independence took a form some- 
what different from that in other areas in 
that at first it deeply involved the Indian 
inhabitants of Mexico. The creoles of 
Mexico were planning what appears to have 
been a more typical rebellion in the autumn 


of 1810, but we : 
plans were dice اج سب‎ when their 


by the authorities. 
one othe Planners, Father Miguel Hidalgo 
y ostilla, decided to go ahead immediate] 
and on 16 September 1810 in Dolores he 
urged the inhabitants of the Tegion to rise in 
rebellion, and invoked the name of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe in support of his cause 
Hidalgo's revolt met with initial success, 
won extensive support from the most down- 
trodden classes in Mexico, butsoon began to 
alienate the creoles. His decision to restore 
lands to the Indians and to abolish slavery 
was hardly likely to appeal to prosperous 
Mexican landowners. In January 1811 
Hidalgo and his unruly followers were 
defeated by loyalist troops. Hidalgo was 
Soon captured, and in July 1811 was shot. 
After Hidalgo's death the leadership of 
the Mexican revolution was assumed by 
another priest, José María Morelos. Like 
Hidalgo, Morelos urged the abolition of 
slavery and the end of social and racial 
injustice. Mexican independence was de- 
clared in November 1813, and a constitution 
was drafted a year later, but in 1815 Morelos 
was captured and shot. The struggle con- 
tinued, but soon only isolated bands fought 
for independence while most of Mexico was 
again under Spanish control. Efforts at 
resistance in the rest of New Spain, in central 
America, were mainly under the leadership 
of José Matías Delgado. but by 1814 there 
was little overt resistance, and the area 


needed a more general collapse of Spanish 
rule if it were to win its independence. 


The Viceroyalty of La Plata 


The only area of Spanish rule which was 
able to proceed reasonably steadily towards 
Separation without major setbacks was the 
Viceroyalty of La Plata. At Buenos Aires 
the inhabitants had demonstrated their 
strength in victories over the British in 1806 
and 1807, and in May 1810a junta of creoles 
was formed there. Although this junta was to 
have more success in maintaining itself than 
those in most of the other Latin American 
colonies, it encountered difficulties when it 
tried to unite the distant regions of the huge 
Viceroyalty. 

Attempts were made to win control of 
what became the modern countries of 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay, but in 
each area the Argentinians were unsuc- 
cessful. Montevideo was for a time taken by 
an Argentinian army, but the people of 
Uruguay showed a marked reluctance to 
place themselves under the rule of either 
Argentina or their other large neighbour, 
Brazil. ‘ 

The Buenos Aires junta in spite of its 
failure to unify the outlying regions of the 
old Viceroyalty of La Plata, did manage to 
maintain itself as an independent body. 
Mariano Moreno was its first important 
leader, but he was forced out and from 1811 
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Left: Negro slaves and mulattoes 
formed a large part of the Brazilian 
population. Here a gaily dressed crowd 
gathers in the market at Rio de Janeiro 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. j i 
Below left: Bolivar's troops clash with the 
Spanish. The Latin Americans had to 
fight fiercely for their independence 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. ) : 
Below: a Brazilian sugar-mill. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


the government was in the hands of a 
triumverate. In spite of many quarrels. a 
declaration of independence was finally 
agreed on in March 1816 at Tucumán. Yet. 
in spite of the success. the influence of 
Argentina on the uprisings in the rest of 
Latin America was to be less by example 
than by the fighting qualities of José de San 
Martín. With Bolivar he was to be the key 
figure in the final success of the Latin 
American independence movement. 


San Martín 


San Martín was a creole, born in 1778 in 
what is now northern Argentina. He had 
travelled to Spain as a boy, and had served 
in the Spanish army for some twenty years. 
In 1812 he returned to Buenos Aires. and 
offered his services to the revolutionary 
government. By 1814 he was the military 
leader of Argentina, and he revealed that he 
had ambitious plans not only for the inde- 

ndence of Argentina but also for the 
freeing of South America from Spanish rule. 


His strategy was based on the assumption 
that the vital stronghold of the Spanish 
position in South America was in Peru. and 
that the Spanish would have to be beaten 
there, where they were strongest. To achieve 
this he decided that it would be necessary to 
invade Chile from Argentina, conquer it for 
the patriots, and then launch the attack on 
Peru. In 1814 he obtained the appointment 
as governor of the province of Cuyo in 
western Argentina. 

From 1814 to the end of 1816 San Martin 
organised and trained his invasion army. It 
consisted of Argentinians, refugee Chileans. 
and adventurers from as far away as Europe. 
He was supported by Bernardo O'Higgins. 
who had already fought the loyalists in the 
earlier phase of the Chilean revolution. 
When at last he was ready to move in 
January 1817 San Martín had an army of 
some 5,000 men. In two detachments they 
made a remarkable march over the Andes 
into Chile, losing a great many horses and 
mules, but few men. 

On 12 February San Martin's force 
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Above: a view of the palace and square in 
Rio de Janeiro. The Portuguese royal 
family found sanctuary in Brazil after 

the French invasion of Portugal in 1807. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 

Right: Rio de Janeiro and its beautiful 
harbour. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Below: Brazilian Negroes return with the 
trophies of a naturalist. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


completely defeated the Spanish at the battle 
of Chacabuco, and entered Santiago. San 
Martín could have been ruler of Chile. but 
he stood aside in favour of O'Higgins. 
Southern Chile was still controlled by the 
loyalists, and in March 1818 the patriots 
suffered a severe defeat, but as the royalists 
advanced northwards San Martín defeated 
them at Maipü on 5 April 1818. San Martín 
¦ now turned his attention to Peru. 


The liberation of Peru 


Efforts at a revolutionary movement within 
Peru itself had achieved little success in the 
years after 1808. Creole attempts at uprising 
; had been quelled by the Spanish troops. and 
P in 1814 and 1815 an Indian uprising Was 
crushed. If the Spaniards were to be thrown 
out of Peru, it needed an outside force, and 
after his success in Chile San Martín im- 
: mediately began organising for invasion. 
San Martín's immediate needs were fin- 
ancial support and a navy. He succeeded in 
obtainingsome financial supportbyjourney- 
ing to Buenos Aires, and to command his 
, navy was lucky enough to secure the 
services of Admiral Lord Cochrane, who 
| had been dismissed from the British navy. 
but whose dismissal was not directly related 
to his qualities as a sailor. The navy con- 
sisted of ships bought or seized by San 
Martín or O'Higgins; with Cochrane !n 
command it was powerful enough to carry 


and protec in’ 
invasion E ecran Martín's force on its 
In September 1820 San Martí 
Am biete SORS in ۵ Dea ro 
0 risk his f i ii 

attack .on the coast near اقا‎ GNE 
۳ more men and attempting to raise 
۳ € country to arms he then moved north 

yond Lima along the coast. All the time 
he was attempting to win over more of the 
Peruvian population to the rebel cause, and 
he also began negotiations with the Spanish 
in an attempt to win a satisfactory settle- 
ment. Although these negotiations failed 
the growing resistance in Peru caused the 
Spanish to withdraw from Lima into the 
mountains in July 1821. 

San Martin entered Lima a few days after 
the Spanish withdrew, and on 28 July he 


proclaimed Peruvian independence. San 
Martin became ‘Protector’ of Peru. although 
the Spanish still held much of the country. 
As in 1820-21 impatient supporters urged 
him to attack immediately, but San Martin 
preferred to wait, and to use the time to win 
more inhabitants from their allegiance to 
the Spanish. The chance for more decisive 
action came in 1822 witha meeting between 
the two great liberators—San Martin and 


Bolivar. 


Bolivar’s triumph and 
disappointments 


The low point in Bolivar’s efforts to liberate 
northern South America had been reached 
in 1815 and 1816. In March 1816 Bolivar 
had again journeyed to Haiti after making 
littleimpression on the Spanishin Venezuela. 
In 1817 he determined to try again, and this 
time to attempt a different strategy with new 
allies. He decided to ignore Caracas. and to 
concentrate on the valley of the Orinoco. 
There he allied himself with José Antonio 
Paez. leader of the llaneros, the wild horse- 
men who inhabited the plains of the 
inoco region. es 
PEIES AES gained assistance at this time 
from the British. Several thousand recruits 
arrived from Great Britain in the years 
after 1817, and as many of them were 
veterans of the European wars they were a 
great aid to his army. Bolivar established a 
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base at Angostura (Ciudad Bolívar) on the 
Orinoco, and there carried out the detailed 
planning necessary for his new strategy: he 
had resolved p attack up the Orinoco, 
oss the Andes, and against Bogotá i 
New Granada. E Eee 
In the spring of 1819 Bolívar began an 
epic march with several thousand men. It 
involved trekking for hundreds of miles in 
rain and heat, and then up 13,000 feet into 
the Andes in icy cold. The horses did not 
survive the journey, many men died, but 
Bolívar reached New Granada with an 
army. On 7 August 1819, Bolívar met and 
defeated the loyalist army at the battle of. 
Boyaca, and on the 10th he entered Bogota. 
Bolivar was now anxious for union in Latin 
America, and later in the year Gran 
Colombia came into being; it combined 


Venezuela with New Granada and the 
Presidency of Quito (modern Ecuador), 
although Quito was still under Spanish 
control. Bolivar became president of the 
new country. 

Bolivar still had to win control of 
Venezuela, and this was mainly accom- 
plished by his victory over royalist forces at 
Carabobo in June 1821. Later that month 
Bolivar entered Caracas, and, although the 
last Spanish forces in Venezuela were not 
defeated until 1823, Colombia and 
Venezuela were now effectively freed. In 
August 1821 aconstitution for the combined 
Colombia-Venezuela was drafted— Bolivar 
became president and Francisco de Paula 
Santander vice-president. Bolivar had no 
intention of stopping with his successes of 
1819 to 1821; he now wanted to carry the 
revolution farther south and to expand his 
concept of South American union. 

In the Presidency of Quito (Ecuador) 
there had been unsuccessful uprisings in the 
immediate aftermath of Napoleon’s inter- 
vention in the Iberian peninsula: an attempt 
to establish a creole junta in 1809 had failed, 
and efforts at achieving independence in the 
next few years were similarly unsuccessful. 
In 1821 General Antonio José de Sucre was 
sent by Bolivar to lead an uprising in 
Ecuador. He landed at Guayaquil, marched: 
towards Quito, and in May 1822 won the 
battle of Pichincha. This battle won the 
revolution in Ecuador. 


Bolivar reached. 
10 


102 


Quito in the next month. and Ecuador 
becamea part of Gran Colombia, along with 
Venezuela and New Granada. 

In July 1822 the two great South American 
liberators, Bolivar and San Martin, met at 
Guayaquil. The details of their conversa- 
tion are unknown, but as a result of the 
meeting San Martin determined to retire 
from the area to avoid any basic divisions 
between himself and Bolivar. His active role 
in the independence movement had ended, 
and he went to Europe where he died in 1850. 

Bolivar now had the task of ending 
Spanish control of large areas of Peru. He 
did this with the major aid of General 
Sucre. The main battles were fought in 
1824; in August, at Junin, Bolivar and 
Sucre won the first major victory, and in 
December at Ayacucho Sucre won the 
battle that ended any effective Spanish 


‘control of major areas of Peru; the few 


remaining Spanish troops could easily be 
defeated. 


: Upper Peru (Bolivia) also achieved its 
independence as a result of the 1824 
victories. There had been uprisings there 
in the years after 1808, and Argentina had 
taken an active interest in attempting to free 
the area from Spanish control, but Bolivian 
independence did not come until 1825. 
Sucre became the first president. 


Mexican independence 


Afterthe executions of Hidalgo and Morelos 
a sporadic struggle continued in Mexico, 
with the Spanish administration from 1816 
attempting a policy of conciliation. The 
major effort at revolution in the following 
years was made by Francisco Xavier Mina. 
Mina was born in Spain in 1789, had fought 
first against the French and later against the 
Spanish regime of Ferdinand, and after 
going to England had decided to attemptan 
expedition to Mexico. He obtained Some 
support in the United States, and eventually 


landed in Mexico in April 1817. He won 
Some success, but in the autumn was 
defeated, captured, and shot. 

After this renewed failure, the turning 
point in the Mexican Revolution did not 
come until after 1820. Decisive here was the 
change of affairs in Spain. Napoleon's inter- 
vention in 1808 and the temporary deposi- 
uon of the Bourbons had created the 
Opportunity for liberalisation in Spain. The 
organisation of patriot juntas to combat the 
French led.to the calling of a representative 
body, the Cortes. In 1812 a constitution was 
adopted, which tried to provide for more 
popular government through an elected 
Cortes, and with the king as a constitu- 
tional monarch. 

The Bourbon restoration which brought 
Ferdinand back to the Spanish throne in 
1814 also produced an attack on the acts of 
liberalisation. Ferdinand abandoned the 
constitution of 1812, and crushed liberal 
ideas. In 1820 there was a revolution in 
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| Opposite : Brazilian troops embark on an 
expedition against Montevideo. Brazil. 

was unsuccessful in its efforts to win control 

of the “Banda Oriental’ (modern Uruguay). 

(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 

Below left: John VI, who became king of 

Brazil in 1816. He returned to Europe in 

۱ 1821 after an uprising in Portugal and 

| Brazil. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


Spain, in which the king, under pressure, 
restored theconstitution of 1812. Eventually, 


‘radical reforms. 
At the beginning of 182 
with the rebels in south 

maintained the struggle aga 


Il 
| 
| 
| 


government. Iturbide and the rebel leader, 
Vicente Guerrero, reached an agreement at 
Iguala on 24 February. 1821. The ‘Plan of 
Iguala' called for an independent Mexico in 
which there would be a monarchy, with a 
European ruler, in which the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church would be main- 
tained, and in which there would be equality 
between creoles and native-born Spanish. 
Iturbide and Guerrero amalgamated their 
forces, and for the time being the divergent 
groups in Mexico united behind the move- 
ment for independence. 

On 24 August, 1821. the Spanish viceroy 
Signed the treaty of Córdoba by which 
Mexico was declared independent; the 
‘Plan of Iguala’ was to be followed in form- 
ing the new government. The Spanish 
government, however, refused to honour 
the agreement of its viceroy, and, instead of. 
a Spanish Bourbon prince, Iturbide was 
elected as Emperor Agustín by a national 
congress in May 1822. Agustin I had a short 
reign. In the following year he was forced to 
flee the country. He returned in 1824, but 
was captured and shot. 


Central America 


"Central America did not suffer the intense 


fighting that characterised the independence 


‘movement in much of the rest of Latin 


America. There had been some agitation 
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under Delgado after 1808, but after 1814 
there was little activity in the movement for 
Separation until an impetus was given to 
revolutionary ideas by the Mexican reaction 
to the Spanish revolution of 1820. In 
September 1821 a declaration of indepen- 
dence was issued in Guatemala City. 

In the first years of Central ‘American 
independence from Spain, the main issue 
was whether or not the whole area should 
be a part of Mexico under Iturbide. With 
the fall of Iturbide, a firm decision was taken 
for separation. On | July, 1823 a constitu- 
tional assembly from the five provinces of 
Central America declared that the region 
was independentas the ‘United Provinces of 
Central America.’ In 1825 Manuel José 
Arce became the first president of the 
United Provinces. He was soon to discover 


the difficulties of maintaining a unified 
government. 


Brazilian independence 


The independence of the huge Portuguese 
colony of Brazil was achieved in a manner 
much different from that of the Spanish 
colonies. This was as much due to force of 
circumstance as to any inherent difference 
between the Spanish and the Portuguese 
possessions. The first decisive step in 
Brazilian independence was the invasion of 
Portugal by the French late in 1807, and the 


otium duel 


flight of the Portuguese royal family and 
many of the nobility to ۰ The 
convoy carrying the royal family and its 
supporters arrived in Brazil late in January 
1808. Regent John, acting in place of his 
mother, the mad Queen Maria, became 
ruler of Brazil. In March 1808 he established 
his court at Rio de Janeiro. 

Johnquickly moved to inaugurate reforms 
in the colony he was now to rule directly. of 
greatest importance for Brazilian prosperity 
was his decision to throw the colony open 
for the ships and goods of all nations, but he 
also tried to stimulate local industry. His 
reforms extended into the cultural and 
Social sphere: he established a national 
library, museums and medical schools, and 
made a variety of attempts to create a less 
provincial atmosphere in his capital. 

On the death of Queen Maria in March 
1816 the regent became King John VI, and 
Seemed quite willing to remain in Brazil. 
His rule, however, was meeting with increas- 
ing opposition, Some resented the power of 
the Portuguese nobles, others voiced repub- 
lican sentiments, and nearly all objected 
to increased taxation. In 1817 a revolt broke 
out in Pernambuco, but it was suppressed 
within the year, and it took another basic 
change in European events for Brazil to 
alter its government. : 

While the Braganzas lived in Brazil, 
Power in Portugal was exercised by a 
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izon | December 1822 Dom Pedro was 
crowned as Emperor Pedro I. Here he 
receives the homage of the clergy of Rio de 

-> {Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 

Right: Emperor Pedro I of Brazil. Although 
acclaimed in 1822, he soon became 
unpopular and abdicated in 1831. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


regency. In 1820, in the aftermath of the 
Spanish Revolution, the government of the 
regency was overthrown, and the Spanish 
constitution of 1812 became the rallying 
point of the Portuguese revolutionaries. 
They now wanted John to come back to 
Portugal and rule as a constitutional 
monarch on the basis of the 1812 
constitution. 

In Brazil the Portuguese developments 
produced a new demand for liberalisation, 
and forced John to accept the Spanish 
constitution of 1812 for Brazil as well as 
Portugal. At first John intended to send his 
son Pedro to Portugal, but fearful of the 
new demands in Brazil; he sailed for 
Portugal himself in April 1821, leaving 
Pedro to rule in Brazil. It soon became 
clear, however, that the Portuguese liberals 
who had forced the changes in 1820 were 
not liberal in their viewpoint towards 
Brazil. They showed no inclination to re- 
MERE Brazil's desire for greater indepen- 

ence, and also ordered Pedro to return to 
Portugal. 
. Many Brazilians now sought to achieve an 
independent status under Pedro, and the 
oD in this movement was taken by 
osé Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, a 
Munt of marked abilities in government. 
Dom Pedro announced in January 1822 
at he would stay in Brazil, and Bonifácio 
became his most important minister. On 
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7 September, 1822 Dom Pedro declared 
Brazilian independence, and inthefollowing 


done so much for the 
Martín's expedition against Peru. By the 


end of 1823 the 


Foreign recognition 


By 1824 the Latin American colonies of 
Spain and Portugal had effectively separated 
themselves . There were still 


some fears that there might be attempts to 


ffectively ended 
United States and of Great Brita: 
The United States could 


these years to keep European forces out of 
Latin America, but did use her influence to 
encourage Latin American independence. 
Many in the United States were delighted to 
see their neighbours to the south follow 
their example in throwing off European 
rule. and others were delighted at the 
prospect of additional trade opportunities. 
The United States delayed recognition while 
the issue in Latin America still seemed in 
doubt, and while the United States was still 
anxious to secure Spanish agreement to the 
cession of the Floridas, but after this was 
accomplished in 1821, the United States 
government in 1822 accepted the principle 
of recognition for the new countries of Latin 
America. In December 1823, in the Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States indicated her 
own 


The lack of American power to enforce th 
idea was made somewhat irrelevant by 
attitude of Great Britain. ; 


Since Great Britain Was. anxious 


special interest in maintaining a Latin — l 
America free from European interference. 


Right: Rio de Janeiro welcomes the news of 
the new Portuguese constitution of 1820. 
The Portuguese were, however, soon to 
alienate the Brazilians. (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Below: the crowning of Emperor Pedro I 

is proclaimed in Brazil. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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develop and expand her trade connections 
with Latin America, and had no desire to see 
a renewed expansion of European influence 
in the area, her interests in this matter 
coincided with those of the United States. 
When it seemed possible in 1823 that the 
European powers in the Holy Alliance 
would help Spain regain her lost colonies, 
England first hoped to act in concert with 
the United States to prevent this, but when 
the United States preferred to make an 
independent statement, Great Britain had 
already made her own attitude quite clear. 
With the British navy in command of the 
Atlantic, the Latin American powers were 
safe from any new attempts by the European 
powers to recapture the area. 


The failure to achieve unity 


By 1825 the huge provinces of the Spanish 
empire in Latin America had already been 
shattered by separatist movements from 
within as well as uprisings against Spain. 
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Some still had high hopes of general unity, 
but within fifteen years the modern states 
had been created in their general outlines. 
The most imaginative effort to achieve 
unity in Latin ‘America was that of Bolivar, 
who in his years of victory over Spain had 
formed Gran Colombia (consisting of the 
modern states of Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador), and he had dreams that he would 
be able to include Peru and Bolivia in one 
mighty nation. In a few years after his 
victory over the Spanish he saw his dreams 
crumble. The distances were vast. the 
terrain formidable. there were entrenched 
local interests, and a general pu between 
izos. Indians. and slaves. tne 
creoles. meri ama in 1826, in which 
ívar placed so much hope. was an a ject 
Pe P by the time of his death in 1830 
Gran Colombia Was breaking apart as 


Venezuela. Ecuador, 


(Colombes re under Iturbide hada 


The Mexican empi! der I [ 
similar fate to that of Bolivar's, although it 


never promised as much. On Iturbide's fall 
in 1823 Central America broke away, and 
for a time remained united as the *United 
Provinces of Central America, but by 1839 
this had collapsed into its constituent parts 
of Guatemala, Honduras. El Salvador. 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Panama was a 
part of Colombia until 1903. Otherattempts 
at unity were equally disappointing; an 
attempt to link Peru and Bolivia after 1835 
soon failed. and although Argentina and 
Brazil at times had hopes of annexing 
Uruguay theseambitions had failed by 1828. 


The problems of independence 


The problems of nineteenth-century Latin 
America were immense. Unity had proved 
impossible. and now a variety of different 
countries attempted to establish stable 
relations with each other and the outside 
world. and at the same time achieve political 
stability and economic prosperity. Whether 
the aims also included racial and social 
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Above: a meeting of Generals Flores and 
Mitre with Marshal López. All were leaders 
in the Latin American struggle for 
independence. (Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Top right: San Salvador ( Bahia) in Brazil 
celebrates the anniversary of Brazilian 
independence. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Right: ladies of the Brazilian court show 
the impact of European fashion on the 
newly independent colonies. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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equality depended on the outlook of par- 
ticular individuals. Although some of the 
revolutionaries had hoped for equality as 
well as independence, many of the creoles 
had merely fought for the right to control 
their own affairs, not to change the whole 
political, social. and economic structure of 
their countries. j 

Democratic constitutions were numerous 
in nineteenth-century Latin America, but 
there was little democracy in practice. There 
had been little tradition of self-government 
in the colonial period, and too often an 
autocratic system was readily transferred 
into the independent countries: the creoles 
used their political power to enhance their 
position within a still aristocratic society. 
Many within this society remained poverty- 
stricken and oppressed. The turmoil and 
warfare in and between these newly inde- 
pendent nations soon allowed the caudillos 
—the opportunistic, military dictators—to 
take over many of the governments. 

The economic dislocation of the struggle 
for independence severely hindered the 
development of prosperity, and in many 
areas it was the middle of the century before 
steady economic advance began. Yet, even 
with the coming of greater Latin American 
prosperity. wealth was heavily concentrated 
ina few hands. Huge landowners dominated 
the countryside. and aristocratic creoles the 
urban centres. Although the Roman 
Catholic Church at first suffered from the 
revolutions, it maintained its dominant 
position, and in many areas there were 
bitter struggles with the clergy. For many 
the fine hopes of independence vanished in 
suffering and despair. Revolution after 
revolution, and constitution after constitu- 
tion. still left the mass of the people illit- 
erate. impoverished, and subject to the 
vagaries of innumerable petty dictators. 


The Brazilian empire 


By far the largest of the independent Latin 
American states was Brazil. It was also 


unusual because it was Portuguese in 
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Above: the population of Rio de Janeiro 
acclaims Pedro II on his accession as 
emperor. This enlightened ruler was to be 
emperor for nearly fifty years. ( Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Far right top: an early morning street scene 
in Rio de Janeiro. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) y 

Far right below: marriage in a prosperous 
Brazilian Negro household. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Right: diplomatic incident at Rio de 
Janeiro. The American minister refuses to 
pay homage to the passing coach of the 
queen of Portugal, Donna Maria da Gloria. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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origin, because the revolution had not 
produced a splintering of the colonial area 
of government, because independence had 
evolved gradually through the co-operation 
of the Portuguese royal family after their 
flight from Europe, and because until 1889 
thecountry was governed asa monarchy. 

The Brazilian empire lasted from 1822 to 
1889. There were three distinct periods: the 
rule of Pedro I from 1822 to 1831, the 
Regency from 1831 to 1840, and the long 
reign of Pedro II from 1840 to 1889. The 
reign of Pedro 1 was a tumultuous one of 
internal revolt and foreign war. In spite of 
the effectiveness of his first chief minister, 
José Bonifacio, Pedro became unpopular. 
He was more autocratic than those who had 
helped to place him in power expected, was 
extravagant, and was hurt in reputation 
when he was obliged to recognise the 
independence of Uruguay in 1828. Themain 
political achievement of this period was the 
constitution of 1824 which served, with 
modifications, as the basis of government 
until 1889. 
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Although the constitution of 1824 gave 
extensive power to the emperor. including 
the right to appoint the presidents of the 
various provinces, it did allow popular 
participation in government and attempted 
to protect individual liberties. Ultimately. 
however. the nature of the government 
depended upon the emperor, and it seemed 
for a time that the system established in 1824 
would be short-lived. 

The pressures on Pedro I increased 
throughout his reign. He exceeded even the 
ample powers given to him by the constitu- 
tion.andhisimmorality becamesonotorious 
that it offended even his tolerant subjects. 
Clearly, he had been more successful than 
most of his contemporary South American 
rulers in maintaining the unity of his nation 
and in promoting its advance, but his 
unpopularity was such that in 1831 he was 
forced to abdicate in favour of his son, the 
future Pedro II, who was only five years old. 

The Brazilian regency lasted from 1831 
to 1840, and during this period Brazil was in 
danger of breaking up as the country was 
disrupted by civil war. Partially from good 
fortune, partially from the dedication of 
individual men in the government, Brazil 
survived, and in 1840 Pedro was declared of 
age. In July 1841 he was crowned. 


Pedro II 


Brazil was remarkably fortunate to have 
Pedro II as its ruler from 1840 to 1889. Not 
the least of Brazil's debts to José Bonifacio 
was the two years he spent as the first tutor 
of Pedro ۱۱۳ It set a standard that was 
continued throughout the regency, and by 


the time he assumed the throne Pedro II was 
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extremely well-educated. As he had the 
intelligence to make use of his education, 
he became a tolerant ruler, modest and 
moral in his life, and capable of appreciating 
the changes that were occurring in 
nineteenth-century Europe. He encouraged 
innovation and scientific endeavour as well 
as acting asa patron of cultural activities. 
The initial problems confronting the 
emperor were a continuation of the internal 
dissension which had plagued the regency. 
A number of revolts were crushed in the 
early years of his reign, and by 1845 there 
was peace in Rio Grande do Sul, an area 
which had long been in a state of disruption. 
After the failure of an uprising in Pernam- 
buco, Brazil settled into a period of calm 
which again accentuated the difference 
between this former Portuguese colony and 
many of its Spanish-speaking neighbours. 
The ending of major internal uprisings 
did not bring complete peace to Brazil, for 
in the eighteen-fifties and sixties the country 
engaged in two foreign wars. In 1851 and 
1852 the Brazilians combined with Uruguay 
and Argentinian revolutionaries in over- 
throwing the Argentinian dictator, Manuel 
Rosas, and between 1864 and 1870 Brazil 
combined her forces with those of Argentina 
and Uruguay infighting Paraguay. Although 
the sufferings of Brazil were slight compared 
to those of Paraguay, she lost many dead. 
Asin earlier Brazilian struggles a key factor 
in bringing about the conflict was the 
argument over possible external control of 
Uruguay. Thecountry survived these foreign 
entanglements without severe injury. 


Social and economic conditions 


The huge country of Brazil was relatively 
sparsely populated in the nineteenth century, 
but from little more than 5 million inhab- 
itants in 1830 Brazil had grown to some 
18 million by the end of the century. The 
Brazilian population at the beginning of this 
period was composed of those of Portuguese 
ancestry, Negroes, Indians, and those of 
mixed race. Immigration was only slight in 
the first half of the century, but after 1850 
increasing numbers crossed the Atlantic. 
Another immigration that continued until 
the middle of the century was that of Negro 
slaves. An act to end the foreign slave trade 
had been passed as early as 1831, but it was 
not effectively enforced until the early 
eighteen-fifties. In the years after the middle 
of the century there was a growing sentiment 
among liberals for the ending of slavery 
itself. They were helped by the support of 
the emperor, who had freed his own slaves, 
and who was strongly in favour of abolition. 
Atlast in 1871 the Rio Branco law provided 
thatall children born of slave mothers would 
now be free. Pressure for total abolition 
continued, and in 1885 all slaves over SD 
were freed. The final act came in May 188 
with the abolition of all slavery. There was 
no compensation for the owners. b 
With the ending of internal disorders DY 
the end of the eighteen-forties, the Econ 
of the country began to advance rapidly: 
Brazil had great natural resources. Tes 
although they were not properly tapped t 
country advanced spectacularly co 
to most South American nations. ۴ 
became increasingly important in the SCA 
half of the century, sugar and tobacco Wé 
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Opposite: in the tragic Paraguayan War, 
which killed most of the male population 
of Paraguay, Brazilian troops meet the 
Paraguavans at the battle of San Borja, 
10 June, 1865. (Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Above: the battle of San Antonio. 


(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 

Left: two soldiers. (Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Below: the battle of Monte Grande. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


also extensively grown, and there was a very 
large cattle industry. The southern area of 
Brazil was particularly stimulated by this 
economic advance, and the province of 
Sao Paulo became of major importance in 
the Brazilian economy. ۲ 

There was also a marked increase in 
industry and general commercial activity 
in the second half of the century. Financial 
stability was promoted by the foundation of 
the Bank of Brazil in 1853. Manufacturing 
increased at this time, and there was con- 
siderable expansion of transport and com- 
munications facilities. These were stimulated 
by foreign capital which was attracted by 
the comparative stability of this Latin 
American nation. The most important of 
the Brazilian speculators was ۲ 
Evangelista Mauá, who established a bank- 
ing fortune and invested in all aspects of 
Brazil's expanding economy. 

The construction of railroads began in 
the eighteen-fifties, and by the end of the 
empire in 1889 there was over 6.000 miles of 
track. There was also an extensive develop- 
ment of steamship lines. and a telegraph 
service. Most of Brazil was still undeveloped 
and there were still incredible problems of 
communication, but against the background 
of most other Latin American nations the 
advances appeared remarkable. 

For all the advances. Brazil remained a 
country of large landowners, rich aristo- 
crats, and numerous poor. Although 
Pedro II was greatly interested in education. 
most of his people were still illiterate at the 
end of his reign. For the future of the 
empire, however, it was more important 
that Pedro began to lose the support of 
influential groups. and a republican party 
began to gain strength. 

In the eighteen-seventies the government 
alienated many Catholics by taking the side 
of the Freemasons in a dispute with the 
Church. The government had already lost 
the support of many of the great landowners 
by the 1871 act partially abolishing slavery, 
and lost others by the act of total abolition 
in 1888. A third area of vital support was lost 
by the emperor's attitude towards the army. 
Pedro II was no militarist, and many 
officers had begun to feel that the military 
would receive more recognition under a dif- 
ferent type of government. With many of 
the military, the Church, and the great land- 
owners alienated, and liberals demanding a 
republic, the empire came to an end in 1889. 
A bloodless army revolt forced Pedro II to 
abdicate. He died in Europein 1891. 

The republic which was established in 
Brazil in 1889 at first provided little stability. 
In 1891 a constitution based on that of the 
United States went into effect. but until near 
the end of the century Brazil was again beset 
by internal revolts, and whatever the con- 
stitution the country was, in essence. for a 
time ruled by the military. It was not until 
1898 that it was again possible to restore 
something approaching normal conditions. 
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Left: attack on Valparaiso during the 


Chilean revolution of 1891. The revolution 
devastated the cou 


ntry. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
Below: the naval battle of Riachuelo, 


1l June, 1865. The Paraguayans attack the 


Brazilian fleet. ( Biblioth ?que Nationale, 
Paris.) 


Bottom: a soldier with full equipment. 
( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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and to begin to rebuild the economy. In the 
early years of the new century the country 
again began a steady economic advance. 


Spanish Latin America 


Any discussion of the ex-Spanish colonies in 
Latin America in the nineteenth century is 
complicated by the lack of uniformity, and 
the internal chaos that existed for so many 
years in these countries. Although it is 
possible to group them for convenience into 
certain divisions—the Rio Plata countries 
of Argentina, Uruguay. and Paraguay, the 
two Andean groups of Chile, Bolivia, and 
Peru. and Venezuela, Colombia, and 
— Ecuador, and the old New Spain area of 
"Mexicoand Central America—thecountries 
within any one group frequently had little 
common with development in adjacent 
ites, and pursued their own ambitions. 
or many ese years, the history of these 
"American countries is a sorry tale of 

‘turmoil, bloodshed, and despotism. 


and frequently costly and senseless external 
conflicts. Bolívar's dream all too often 


became a nightmare in nineteenth-century 
Latin America. 


Argentina 


From the beginning of the independence 
movementin 1810 to the end of the eighteen- 
twenties it proved impossible to establish a 
unified Argentina. Some hoped that 
Uruguay and Paraguay would form part ofa 
great nation, but even the unity of Argentina 
itself was not possible. Buenos Aires at- 
tempted to make itself the centre of a unified 
nation, but the outlying provinces, led by 
their caudillos, refused to recognise its 
leadership, and by the eighteen-twenties, 
after a series of wars, had effectively 
separated themselves from the control of 
the Buenos Aires region. 

The development of the power of Buenos 
Aires came with the rise to prominence of. 
Juan Manuel de Rosas. Rosas was born in 


Buenos Aires in 1793, but had spent years 
ranching, an experience that helped him 
greatly in winning the respect and support 
of the gauchos, the hard-riding horsemen of 
the Argentinian plains. In 1829 Rosas 
became governor of the province of Buenos 
Aires, and soon was to become one of the 
most powerful caudillos in Latin America. 
He served three years as governor, but then 
left Buenos Aires to fight the Indians in the 
south. In 1835, when Buenos Aires 
politicians persuaded him to take power 
again, he inaugurated a dictatorship. Al- 
though he was still officially governor only 
of Buenos Aires, he also dominated the rest 
of the Argentinian provinces. 

The rule of Rosas lasted from 1835 to 
1852. These were years of tyranny, brutality, 
and murder. Rosas exterminated his rivals, 
and ruled by terror. He discouraged im- 
migration, showed a total lack of imagina- 
tion in his economic policies, and engage 
in a variety of foreign quarrels. He was 
finally brought down by a combined army 
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of Argentinian opponents, Brazilians, and 
Uruguayans in 1852. He fled to England 
and died there in 1877. 

The main Argentinian opponent of Rosas, 
Justo J osé de Urquiza, became president of 
Argentina in 1853 under a new constitution 
based on that of the United States. The 
confederation united all the provinces except 
for the most important one of Buenos Aires, 
which remained independent. When Buenos 
Aires finally joined the other provinces, after 
Urquiza had retreated from the forces of 
General Bartolomé Mitre in 1861, it was 
essentially on her own terms. In 1862 
General Mitre became president of the now 
united Argentina, and he rapidly began to 
develop a more prosperous nation, en- 
couraging immigration and stimulating the 
economy. The rapid progress slowed in 1865 
when Argentina joined in the war against 
Paraguay, but when Mitre’s term ended in 
1868 he had done much to establish a 
unified and prosperous country. : 

The eighteen-seventies brought rapid 
advance economically in the newly unified 
Argentina. At last Argentina was free from 
internal and external struggles. and under 
the presidencies of Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento (1868-74), Nicolas Avellaneda 
(1874-80), A. Roca (1880-36) 


and Julio A. RK‘ 1 
seemed at last to be achieving prosperity. 
Sarmiento reflected hisown background asa 
teacher and writer in his great encourage- 
ment of education. He was a forward- 
looking politician, encouraging immigra- 
tion and promoting the national economy, 
particularly 


by an emphasis on improv 
communications. 


Sarmiento’s successor, 
aneda, having first put down 4 revoit oy 
Mitre, who objected to the manner im^ En 
Sarmiento had helped to defeat Mitre s owr 1 
candidacy, continued the eonun g 
vances. Cattle ranching, longo vita ri poni 
ance, was expanding rapidly. and v a 
growing Was becoming of increasing im 
rtance. Moreover. in the last years © : 
i Avallaneda s minister O 


io A. . extended the area that 
ا‎ lio emed in the south by waging ۵ 
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war against the Indians in that region. These 
campaigns helped to create Roca's political 
career. 

One of the last and most important acts of 
Avallaneda's government was the federalisa- 
tion of the city of Buenos Aires. This was 
done against the will of the province of 
Buenos Aires, and was a major issue in tlie 
1880 campaign for president in which Roca 
was supported by the existing administra- 
tion. When Roca won, Buenos Aires 
attempted to resist the desires of the other 
provinces but soon capitulated. The last 
stage in political unity had been achieved. 

The prosperity of the eighteen-seventies 
continued into the eighties, but there were 
now more signs of weakness in theeconomly. 
as first President Roca and then President 
Miguel Juarez Celman allowed, or even 
connived at, public corruption. The inflated 
economy of the eighteen-eighties brought 
great profits to many as the long-established 
foreign trade in hides was now, with the 
development of refrigeration, expanded 
into a trade in meat. By the eighteen-eighties 
Argentina, with its extensive foreign trade 
in beef, mutton, and wheat had changed 
remarkably from the pre-1850 country of 
Rosas. This boom period came to an end in 
1889 with the arrival of a major economic 
crisis. 

In 1890 a rebellion against the govern- 
ment was crushed, but with opinion firmly 
againsthim President Celmánsoonresigned. 
and Vice-President Carlos Pellegrini took 
over with an avowed policy of caution and 
honesty in governmental policies. In spite 
of these avowals, the election of Luis Sáenz 
Pena in 1892 

litical turmoil and internal dissent. 
1895 Peña resigned, and his vice-presid. 
José Uriburu, took 
when Julio A. Roca 
once again as president, did order 
ty. inc 


satisfied. however. 


the Radical party grew ra idly i 
In 1916 it ousted the lon; 


elite. 


was elected to serve —— : 


Uruguay 


The small country of Uruguay. which was 
created from the region known until 1828 
as the Banda Oriental. was a region of 
almost constant turmoil in the nineteenth 
century. Logically, Uruguay seemed des- 
tined to become part of one of its large 
neighbours, Argentina or Brazil, but in 
reality their rivalry allowed Uruguay to 
achieve a precarious independence, which 
in the twentieth century developed into a 
more prosperous stability. À 

The struggle for Uruguayan independ- 
ence began in 1811 under the leadership of 
José Gervasio Artigas, a gaucho who had 
gained military experience in the Spanish 
army. His struggle for independence was 
complicated by the necessity of winning 
freedom not only from the old Spanish 
rulers but also from Argentinian revolu- 
tionaries. who hoped to make the region 
and its main city, Montevideo, dependent 
upon Buenos Aires. Another difficulty was 
the Portuguese royal family, who after they 
came to America hoped to add the region 
to their domains. The precarious independ- 
ence won by Artigas collapsed. and he fled 
to Paraguay where he died in 1850. 

From 1821 Uruguay was controlled by 
Brazil, but in 1825 the Uruguayan Juan 
Antonio Lavalleja entered the country with 
a liny group of compatriots—the ‘Immortal 
thirty-three'—to wage another war for in- 
dependence against the Brazilians. He was 
supported from Argentina. and a Brazil- 
Argentina war ensued which was finally 
settled, with the aid of British pressure, in 
1828. The peace treaty which was signed in 
August 1828 gave a Brazilian and Argen- 
tinian guarantee of the independence of 
Uruguay. Although herpowerful neighbours 
were still to interfere in the country, never 
again was Uruguay in such danger of being 
annexed. 

From this time until the first decade of the 
twentieth century Uruguay was the scene of 
constant tumult, revolution, and internal 
division. The initial struggle of the eighteen- 
thirties was between the partisans of the 
first president, Fructuoso Rivera of the 
Colorado party, and Manuel Oribe of the 
Blanco party, who became president in 1835. 
The Colorado party, which claimed pro- 
gressive ideas. and the Blanco group. which 
was more conservative, were rallying points 
for rival factions in the following years. 
although any true liberal-conservative 
division was completely obscured by the 
continual struggles of a variety of caudillos. 
It was to be the twentieth century before a 
president could take office without the 
constant fear of being violently overthrown. 

In spite of the political turmoil, Uruguay 
began to make some economic and social 
advance. particularly from the eighteen- 
seventies. The population, which had been 
only some 70,000 in 1830 had reached nearly 
1,000,000 by 1900. aided by the immigra- 
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tion of thousands of Europeans. Stock 
raising was by far the most important 
economic occupation of the country, 
although the turmoil prevented until long 
after Argentina had acquired them the 
development of refrigeration facilities essen- 
tial for a successful export trade. Similarly, 
it was not until the eighteen-seventies that 
definite progress began to be made in educa- 
tion. Few observers in nineteenth-century 
Uruguay would have dared prophesy the 


degree of success achieved in the twentieth 
century. 


Paraguay 


Paraguay had a disastrous nineteenth- 
century history, and has remained one of 
the most backward and isolated of the Latin 
American nations. Its population, largely 
Indian mingled with Spanish, suffered 
incredibly in the nineteenth century. 


J 
) 


The first efforts at Paraguayan independ- 
ence came in 1811, when the Spanish were 
overthrown and a junta established. The 
Spanish had previously resisted the efforts 
ofthe Argentinian revolutionaries to absorb 
the area. By 1814 the country was in the 
control of José Rodríguez de Francia, 8 
lawyer of mixed Portuguese and Spanish 
creole parentage. By 1816 he was established 
as dictator for life. 

The Francia regime was a strange one. 
Francia was dedicated and frugal, but also 
cruel and ruthless. He crushed all oppost- 
tion in Paraguay, and isolated the country 
from foreign influence, preventing immigra- 
tion and allowing only limited trade. His 
country suffered none of the chaos prevalent 
in much of Latin America at this period, an 
its agricultural development was promoted, 
but there was no freedom, no education, an 
there were no refreshing outside influences: 

Francia, a man of whom little is known. 
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created his own little island in the middle of 
South America, and kept all the power in 
his own hands. His death in 1840 brought 
turmoil for a short time. but by 1844 Carlos 
Antonio Lépez was installed as president 
for a ten-year term, and Lopez and his son 
were to dominate the nation until 1870. 
Lopez, like Francia, ruled as a dictator, but 
the nature of his rule was similar to that 0 
other Latin American rulers. He opened the 
country to foreign contacts, and pursued 
an ambitious foreign policy. in 1852 helping 
to bring down the Argentinian dictator 
Rosas. 

On the death of López in September 1862 
control of Paraguay was taken by his son. 
Francisco Solano López. He soon was to 
make the Paraguayans realise how fortunate 
they had been under the moderate dictator- 
ship of his father. The young Lopez was à 
cruel, ambitious incompetent who inflicted 
suffering on his country to an extent that has 


ced in any nation. He 
and as a result of his 
y into a war against 
d Uruguay simul- 
n war lasted from 


rarely been experien 
sought foreign glory. 
ambitions led Paragua 
Brazil, Argentina, an 
taneously. The Paraguaya 
1865 to 1870, a 


Paraguayan population of 500.000 were 


he conflict. Fewer than 
still alive. Lopez was 


men were 
aon was defeated. and was 


killed. Paraguay 
forced to pay an! 

After 1870 the m 
that the dictators su 
great rapidity. 


olitical change was 


political stabili 


twentieth centu 
man's ineptness 


itive conditions, 


eneral illiteracy- 
small minority- 
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Chile 


The elongated nation of Chile, stretching 
along much of the Pacific coastline of South 
America, achieved a notable degree of 
stability in the nineteenth century. In the 
colonial period Chile had been over- 
shadowed by Peru, but in the nineteenth 
century the area was to achieve more success 
than its neighbours. 

The internal struggle for power in Chile 
began as early as 1810. but it was not until 
1817 and 1818, when San Martin invaded 
the region. that independence was won 
from Spain. The first leader was Bernardo 
O'Higgins. whose Irish father had risen to 
be viceroy of Peru. Bernardo was illegiti- 
mate—his mother a Spanish creole. He 
governed as a progressive dictator, but was 
forced out in 1823. In the years to 1830 Chile 
appeared to be drifting into total disorder. 
General Ramón Freire held power until 
1827. but for the next few years there was a 
rapid change of rulers. 

An advance towards stability in Chile 
came in 1830 with the victory of the con- 
servative group known as the Pelucones. 
This group had been contending for power 
with the liberals. the Pipiolos. The most im- 
portant architect of the new regime was 
Diego Portales. who established a conserva- 
tive ruling clique of landowners and clergy. 
and effectively stifled both military and 
liberal opposition. 

The constitution of 1833 was a con- 
servative document. placing considerable 
power in the hands of the president and 
establishing Roman Catholicism as the 
official religion. Although this was not what 
South American liberals had hoped for. 
Chile did not have the tyrannical. brutal 
rule which was inflicted on so many other 
areas in these years. Under the presidencies 
of Joaquin Prieto. Manuel Bulnes. and 
"Manuel Montt from 1831 to 1861. Chile 
advanced steadily economically. and there 
was some progress in education. 

At last in 1861 the liberals were able to 
take over in Chile. the government having 
alienated some of its supporters by a 
quarrel with the Church and the abolition 
of primogeniture (inheritance solely by the 
eldest son). The liberal rule from 1861 to 
1891 wrought no radical changes, but the 
conservative system created by Portales was 
slowly modified. even though the presidents 
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were still in a position of great power. The 
prosperity of the nation continued to 
increase, and its boundaries were enlarged 
by the War of the Pacific with Peru and 
Bolivia between 1879 and 1883. 

The liberal regime ended in 1891 when 
President José Manuel Balmaceda, who had 
come to power in 1886 and had carried out 
an extensive programme of public works, 
was opposed when he went further than 
most Chilean presidents in attempting to 
rule outside the constitution. Balmaceda 
was overthrown, and from 1891 the Chilean 
Congress was better able to control the 
power of the presidents as parliamentary 
rule came to Chile. There were still many 
poor, many who played no part in govern- 
ment. but compared to much of Latin 
America Chile had achieved a reasonable 


measure of success as an independent ' 8 


country by the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 


Peru 


Peru had been a centre of Spanish power in 
Latin America, and it had proved necessary 
toachieve her independence through outside 
intervention. The Spanish had exercised a 
tight control over the largely Indian and 
mestizo population, and not until San 
Martin's invasion in 1820 and 1821 and the 
victories of Bolivar and Sucre in 1824 were 
Spanish hopes in Peru crushed. 

Bolívar had been invited into Peru in 1823 
to unite the revolutionaries and drive out 
the Spanish, and he ruled as a virtual 
dictator until he left the country in 1826. The 
government he had placed in power was 
overthrown in the following year, and the 
period from 1827 to 1844 was filled with 
conflict and struggles for power among 
warring factions. Between 1835 and 1839 
a Bolivian. Andrés Santa Cruz. united Peru 
and Bolivia in a confederation, but this 
collapsed in the latter year. No stability was 
achieved until Ramon Castilla came to 
power in 1845. 

Castilla was a mestizo of Indian. Spanish. 
and Italian forbears. He was the main force 
in Peruvian politics from 1845 to 1862. 
serving as president from 1845 to 1851 and 
from 1855 to 1862. Between his terms in 
office the country was ruled by José Rufino 
Echenique, a far less able leader, who was 
overthrown by Castilla in 1855. Castilla 
brought far more political stability than had 
been known earlier, and the country also 
advanced economically and socially during 
his rule. Guano exports increased greatly. 
communications were improved, and slavery 
was abolished. Also constitutional revision 
took place, culminating in the conservative 
constitution of 1860 which was to be the 
basic document until 1920. The president 
was given considerable power, and Roman 
Catholicism: was made the official religion 
of the country. 

After Castilla Peru again had difficulty 
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achieving any real political stability, and 
few presidents were able to serve out their 
terms in peace. Only President Manuel 
Pardo in the years from 1872 to 1876 
achieved moderate success, but his 
administration foundered financially. The 
eighteen-sixties and seventies were also 
marred by foreign entanglements. A brief 
war with Spain produced no major disasters, 
but the War of the Pacific (1879-83) against 
Chile was a crushing blow. Although allied 
with Bolivia, Peru was unable to protect 
even her own territory. Lima was occupied, 
and the economy suffered a major setback. 

In the aftermath of the war, military 
leaders struggled for control of the country, 
and it was not until 1895 and the coming to 
power of Nicolás de Piérola, that a modicum 
of Stability was achieved. Even then the 
majority of the Peruvian people were not 
represented in the government. 

Peru had been the heart of the Spanish 
empire in South America, but its progress in 
thenineteenth century wasextremely limited. 
The country had been unable to achieve a 
progressive and responsible government, 
and there had been no great economic 
advance. Guano was of importance, but 
Peru had lost its nitrate assets in the war 
against Chile. There had been some advance 
in the development of railroads, but the 
profits helped the British, who owned them 
more than the Peruvians. All in all, the 
Peruvian experiment in independence had 


been a major disappointment in the nine- 
teenth century. 


Venezuela 


Bolivar'shopethat Venezuela would become 
a part of his great confederation had been 
shattered at a very early date. The key 
figure in the early history of Venezuela was 
José Antonio Páez, a general under Bolivar, 
who was left in command in Venezuela when 
Bolivar went south to conquer new lands. 
Páez was a llanero, a cattleman from the 
great Venezuelan plains. He exercised a 
peculiar fascination over Venezuela's large 
mestizo population, although his rule in 
effect benefited the white minority. ۲ 
Venezuela withdrew from Bolívar's con- 
federation in 1829, and in 1830 drafted a 
constitution and made Páez the first 
president. He was to dominate the politics 
of the country until 1846, and even returned 
as late as 1861 to rule until 1863. Although 
Páez was basically an autocrat, he allowed a 
certain degree of freedom, restored the 
prosperity of a country badly hurt by the 
wars of liberation, and attempted to €n- 
courage Venezuelan trade. It was not à 
democratic regime, but for the most part 1t 
was a reasonable one. 5 
The collapse of ۳۵62 5 power in the mid- 
eighteen-forties was brought about by the 
Liberals, but in reality power still reste 
with a narrow group of Venezuelans, an 
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art from the abolition of slavery in 1854, 
no liberal regime. The Monagas 
brothers were in control, and little was 
accomplished for the mass of the population. 

The fall of the Monagas regime in 1858 

recipitated some twelve years of turmoil in 
Venezuela, although Páez came back and 
attempted to restore order in the early 
eighteen-sixties. For the most part these 
were years in which caudillos struggled for 

ower, and ignored the interests of the 

reat mass of the population. The turmoil 
ended with the rise to power of Antonio 
Guzmán Blanco in 1870. He controlled the 
country until 1888. 

Guzmán Blanco put himself forward to 
the people as a man sympathetic to their 
aims and ideals. In reality, he ruled ruth- 
lessly. spent a great deal of money. and had a 
remarkable vanity which he indulged in 
extravagant living. Yet. for all this, he was 
an able ruler, who made a definite attempt 
at the development of his country. He was 
able to create economic prosperity by 
encouraging exports (particularly coffee). 
improving communications, attracting 
foreign capital, and generally providing the 
stability necessary for economic advance. 

The rule of Guzmán Blanco did little. 
however, to break down the great gulf in 
Venezuela between the privileged few and 
the mass of the poor and deprived. Indeed, 
his rebuilding in Caracas served to empha- 


this was 


sise the physical distinction between the -i 


prosperous few and the poverty-stricken 
many in their rural hovels. 

After the fall of Guzmán Blanco stability 
was again lacking in Venezuela. It was won 
back, but at a terrible price in cruelty and 
oppression, under Cipriano Castro from 
1899 to 1908, and under Juan Vicente 
Gómez from 1908 to 1935. For most in 
Venezuela, Bolívar's dreams of liberty and 
freedom had proved illusory. 


Colombia 


Bolívar's attempt to include what is now 
Colombia in his unified state of Gran 
Colombia had failed by 1830. As in Vene- 
zuela. settlers of European origin were in a 
minority; the majority of the population 
was mestizo. F 

In the eighteen-twenties the dominant 
political figure in the region was Francisco 
de Paula Santander. He was forced to flee 
the country in 1828, and the secession of 
Venezuela and Ecuador brought an end to 
Gran Colombia. In 1832 at Bogota a con- 
stitution was adopted for the state of New 
Granada. Santander. who returned in 1832. 
became the first president. In his years © 
rule to 1837 he provided an orderly an 
honest government while promoting the 
economic and educational well-being O 
his population. 
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on basic policies prevented the country 
from achieving any steady progress eco- 
nomically, socially, or politically. In the 
eighteen-sixties and seventies the liberals 
controlled the country, and by the constitu- 
tion of 1863 they allowed considerable local 
autonomy, but alienated many by their 
attack on the Catholic Church. 

The return to power of a conservative 
regime was brought about by Rafael Núñez, 
who became president in 1880. He was 
elected with liberal support, but he became 
a dedicated conservative. Once in power he 
created a new party—the Nationalist party 
—which became a major conservative force. 
He was president until 1894 (except 1882- 
84), and codified the principles of his regime 
inthe constitution of 1886. This ended local 
autonomy and created a highly centralised 
system, and also gave back to the Church 
the position it had lost under the liberals. A 
concordat with the pope in 1887 completed 
the re-establishment of the position and 


power of the Church. Núñez built so care- 
fully that the conservatives were to hold 
power in Colombia until well into the 
twentieth century. 3 
Economically and socially Colombia 
made little progress in the nineteenth 
century. In 1900 communications were still 
poor, agriculture was primitive, and even 
coffee had not yet achieved a position of 
great importance as an export. The dif- 
ficulties in making progress were com- 
pounded by a civil war from 1899 to 1902 in 
which the liberals attempted to overthrow 
the conservatives, and were defeated only 
after a major struggle with great destruction 
and many deaths. To add to Colombia $ 
troubles, in 1903 Panama became inde- 
pendent as a result of the intervention of the 
United States. In view of the nineteenth- 
century record, Colombia was to make 
surprising progress in the twentieth century- 
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Ecuador 


Early attempts to establish the independence 
of Ecuador had failed in the years after 1809. 
and the region did not establish its independ- 
ence from Spain until 1822. The union of 
Gran Colombia existed for a few years, but 
in 1830 Ecuador became independent. Juan 
José Flores, a Venezuelan who had served 
under Bolívar, became the first president of 
the independent state, ruling until 1835, and 
again from 1839 to 1845. 

Theconstitution of 1830 gaveconsiderable 
powers to the president, and Flores used 
them to establish an autocratic regime. His 
main opponent was the liberal Vicente 
Rocafuerte. In 1834. to avoid being over- 
thrown, Flores agreed that Rocafuerte 
would be the next president. In his term 
from 1835 to 1839 Rocafuerte liberalised the 
government and attempted some progres- 
sive reforms, but Flores returned to power 
in 1839. In 1843 he changed the constitution 


to extend his term, but was ove i 
1845. There followed a time of en 7 

Order returned in 1861 with the coming 
to power of the conservative Gabriel Garcia 
Moreno, an aristocrat of Spanish ancestry, 
who was in control of the country either in 
person or through his influence until his 
assassination in 1875. Garcia Moreno's rule 
was remarkable because of the extent of the 
power he was prepared to give the Catholic 
Church. He gave it a monopoly of religion 
in Ecuador in the constitution of 1861, and 
then allowed it to control all education. 
Although García Moreno ran the country 
as a dictator, he was honest, and made a 
determined effort to stimulate the economic 
development of the country. On his assas- 
sination in 1875 Ecuador sank into twenty 
years of turmoil. 

When the Liberals came to power in 1895 
their dominant figure was Eloy Alfaro. who 
was president from 1895 to 1901 and from 
1906 to 1911. Alfaro attempted to limit the 
power of the Church, practised religious 
toleration, and removed clerical privileges. 
He did not achieve any massive changes in 
the country, but he did improve com- 
munications, and attempt to bring Ecuador 
a little more into the modern world. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century the mass 
of the Ecuadorian people, who totalled 
some one-and-a-half million, still lived as 
their ancestors had lived. Power and wealth 
were held by a tiny white minority. 


Mexico 


Mexico was the most heavily populated of 
the newly independent Latin American 
nations, and only Brazil was larger in area. 
The difficulties in achieving a stable govern- 
ment were numerous. Many of the creoles 
who desired to separate from Spain were 
even more desirous that the mestizos and 
Indians should not be allowed to shape a 
social revolution. Even among the ruling 
elite there were sharp differences—some 
enthusiastic for a loose federalism, others 
for a centralised state. These conflicting 
views plunged Mexico into a turmoil from 
which the country scarcely emerged until 
the dictatorship of Diaz more than fifty 
yearsaftertheachievement ofindependence. 

The collapse of Iturbide's hopes of 
establishing an empire in Mexico came in 
1823. and in the following year a constitu- 
tion was adopted which embodied the ideas 
of the federalists, who opposed a highly 
centralised system. Within little over ten 
years, however, this 1824 constitution was 
replaced by a centralised dictatorship under 
the leadership of Antonio López de Santa 
Anna. p 

Santa Anna was the most important 
political leader of the first thirty years of 
Mexican independence. He wasa creole who 
had gained military experience In the 
Spanish army. and he assumed power in the 
state in 1834. Santa Anna was a ruthless, 


unscrupulous power seeker, and until 1855 
he was to have a decisive role in Mexican 
politics, even when he was not serving as 
president. 

The immediate effect of the abolition of 
the federal state system was the secession 
of Texas from Mexico in 1836. The 
Americans who had settled in that area 
since 1820 now decided to fight to separate 
themselves from Mexico; many hoped that 
they would then become a part of the United 
States. Santa Anna was completely defeated 
in Texas in 1836, Texas achieved a de facto 
independence, and after much eflort was 
finally accepted into the United States 
in 1845. 

In May 1846, after a clash between 
Mexican and United States troops, the 
United States declared war on Mexico. The 
basis of the difficulty was ownership of the 
northern Mexican possessions— Texas, what 
is now the south-western part of the United 
States, and California. Although the United 
States had grievances against Mexico for 
non-payment of claims, the basic reason for 
the war was United States pressure on the 
northern regions of Mexico. The Mexicans 
defended their country fiercely but the war 
was a disaster for Mexico. The United States 
won a complete victory. At the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo in February 1848 
Mexico had to agree to almost the modern 
boundary between the two countries. The 
size of Mexico had been nearly halved. 

Santa Anna had ruled as a dictator, 
raiding the national treasury and bringing 
misery to the mass of the Mexican popula- 
tion. Even after the disasters of the Mexican 
war, he regained power once again in 1853, 
and ruled the country until forced to flee 
in 1855. 

The fall of Santa Anna inaugurated a 
twenty-year effort at liberal reform, which 
brought more turmoil to this troubled 
nation. In this period the Indian, Benito 
Juárez, dominated the government. First 
servingunder PresidentJuan Alvarez, Juárez 
himself ruled the country for much of this 
period. The liberals took firm measures 
apainst the Church, expelling the Jesuits 
and reducing the size of Church land hold- 
ings. The constitution of 1857 provided for 
freedom of speech and of the press, restored 
the federal system, and limited the powers 
of the president. The liberal reforms led to 
civil war, and although Juárez was victorious 
(bringing far stricter measures against the 
Church), he found himself with a major 
problem in foreign policy. E 

In 1861 Great Britain, France, and Spain 
agreed to intervene in Mexico to secure the 
payment of debts owed to their citizens, It 
soon became clear that France wanted more 
than payment of debts. Napoleon III, beset 
with dreams of grandeur, had decided to 
establish an empire in Mexico. England and - 
France withdrew, but the French troops 
entered Mexico City in 1863. The United " 
States could do nothing as she was torn by " 
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The battle of San José, 18 February, 1863. 
( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


the Civil War. In the same year a hereditary 
monarchy was established under the 
Habsburg archduke. Ferdinand Maximilian 
Josef. brother of the Austrian emperor. He 
arrived in Mexico in 1864. Juárez continued 
the fight. and Maximilian was deserted 
when, under American pressure (the Civil 
War now being over), France withdrew her 
troops. Without French support Maximilian 
could not maintain his government. In 1867 
he was captured and shot. 

Juárez now ruled the country until his 
death in 1872. and even then his policies 
were continued until 1876. The end of the 
Juarez era was brought about by the mestizo 
Porfirio Díaz, who had led Mexican armies 
in the war against France and Maximilian. 
In 1876 he led a military revolution against 
thegovernmentand assumed the presidency. 
With the exception of the years from 1880 to 
1884. when he continued to rule behind the 
scenes, Díaz held the office until 1911. 

Diaz brought order and peace to Mexico, 
although he ruled ruthlessly. He restored the 
position of the Church, and attempted to 
achieve Mexican prosperity by the stimula- 
tion of economic activity. This involved the 
improvement of communications, the en- 
couragement of foreign capital, the develop- 
ment of mining and manufacturing, and the 
establishment of a stable financial system. 
Yet. though Mexico was now more pros- 
perous and stable, only a small minority 


within the country and the many foreign 


investors obtained the benefits of this pros- 


‘perity. The mass of the people were un- 
touched by the improvements. The rural 


S were poverty-stricken. had few 
ols. and had no say in how they were 
d- Mexico achieved greater stability 


and prosperity under Díaz, but most of the 
Mexican people did not share in the im- 
provements. 


The Central American states 


For a time after the achievement of inde- 
pendence. it seemed possible that the 
five modern countries of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica would achieve some unity, but these 
hopes had proved illusory by the end of the 
eighteen-thirties. 

The collapse of the ‘United Provinces of 
Central America’ was not surprising. Its 
five parts thought of themselves as distinct 
units, there were massive problems of com- 
munication, and local leaders were desirous 
ofenhancing their own political careers. The 
total population of the region was some- 
thing between one and one-and-a-half 
million. Most of these were Indians, many 
were mestizos. and there was a small 
minority of creoles. After the collapse of the 
United Provinces in 1839, there were other 
attempts at unity but none of them was 
successful. Separate, impoverished, the 
countries of Central America were the scene 
ofconstantturmoilin thenineteenth century. 

The dominant political figure for over 
twenty-five years after the break-up of the 
confederation was Rafael Carrera. a mestizo 
who controlled Guatemala from 1840 to 
1865. He was a dedicated conservative who 
allied himself with the Church, and exerted 
great political influence on Honduras, El 
Salvador, and Nicaragua as well as his own 
country. In 1840 and 1855 he helped to turn 
out the liberals in Honduras, and in the 
eighteen-forties and fifties he also inter- 
vened in El Salvador to support the con- 
servative faction. 

The first change to a liberal regime in 
Guatemala came in 1871 under Justo 


Rufino Barrios. His ideas were more libera] 
than those of Carrera, but his rule was still 
autocratic. He held a tight control over the 
country until his death in 1885. Little 
progress had been made in Guatemala by 
the turn of the century. Economic develop- 
ment was slight, and most of the population 
was poor and illiterate. 

Honduras, Nicaragua, and El Salvador 
had similar!y unfortunate experiences in the 
nineteenth century. Honduras was poorer 
than Guatemala. and had little real develop- 
ment. Nicaragua was beset with liberal- 
conservative quarrels. and in the eighteen- 
fifties an American adventurer, William 
Walker. was even able to take over the coun- 
try for a time after being invited in by the 
liberals. In the latter part of the century the 
clash continued, but Nicaragua made great 
progress in agriculture, bananas and coffee 
becoming of increasing importance. 

Tiny El Salvador, only some 13,000 square 
miles, experienced the same turmoil as the 
rest of Central America, and sank into 
obscurity for much of the nineteenth century. 
Costa Rica was unlike the rest of Central 
America in that the majority of its popula- 
tion was of European origin. Its history for 
much of the nineteenth century was also less 
tragic than its neighbours, and it suffered 
less from dictators and adventurers than did 
the other Central American countries. All 
in all, however, Central America could hope 
for little while so many of the people of the 
area were impoverished and illiterate, and 
political fragmentation prevented thedesired 
economic co-operation. á 

The history ol Latin America in the 
nineteenth century demonstrated quite 
clearly that independence from European 
control did not in itself create enlightened. 
democratic, and prosperous regimes. A 
colonial heritage of autocracy, the racial and 
social gulfs, the lack of economic develop- 
ment, the failure to achieve unity, the 
problems of terrain and climate, and the 
intolerance and cupidity of individuals 
combined to produce a Latin America 
Which in its achievements fell far short of 
the high hopes of the revolutionary 
generation. 
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